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« A one in e a, that ſuffers nothing: 
« A man who Fortune's: buffets and rewards . | 
„ Has ta'en with equal thanks ; and bleſt are hey 
. . ** Whoſe blood and judgment mingled are . 
% 40 That they are not a pipe for Fortune's 3 
« To ous what 05 0 ſhe FRO: e 
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Ack, ech be el wiſhes cial e . 
is the period leaſt fitted to encounter 
affliction, Sweetly, benignly; ſhould the —_ 


ws of proſperity breathe uy! oe. rt 
vol. I, 30 : ; | B 
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2 Mtb OF THE HAMLET.” | | 
of years, when the fruit, meliorated by 
time, on the leaſt rude blaſt is kgs to drop 

and periſh from the tree e. foot oth to 

Let if that Power (whoſe ways, however 
dark and intricate they may appear, are 
till directed by wiſdom and by goodneſs) 
ſhould allow calamity to purſue us even to 
the very brink of the grave, there are re- 
ſources which can conſole and mitigate, ; 
and render our . "not. wy" 
 cheerleſs. * in OT FI 3 
Theſe reſources are furniſhed by wie" 
memory, which can look back without 
diſmay, and by the mind which, placing a 
firm reliance upon Providence, ſubmits 
with patience and fortitude to its decrees. 7 
Mr. Belmore, the deſcendant of a re- 
| ſpedtable family, and poſſeſſor of a fine 
eſtate in the inland part of Kent, Was 
verging towards his fiftieth year, when he 
| 3 
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- long-hidden Papers. 


Mr. Belmore was inclined to. — the | 


pretenſions of. this new claimant inadequate 


to his own: he endeavoured, however, to 


Ebe prepared for the worſt. 


agent in London; the infirmities of his 


de iſſue. 
| Fan this ien was, . 1 he- 
% hould bear it with compoſure.—* If che 
Almighty ſhould be pleaſed to continue to 
ne, "bp cried, c what I now conſider my 

; , rightful | 


F pect of loſing, that fortune 
1 fonic had long enjoyed (to the benefit 
or the poor and friendleſs) by a diſtant 
E connexion laying claim to it, in conſe- 15 
I quence of the unexpected diſcovery of ſome 


The management of the law-ſoit theſe 
Pretenſions occaſioned, he entruſted to an 


conſtitution, and a retired temper, ren- N 
Nering him averſe ae (athens toabide "3; 


& 
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: rightful patrimony—may' oo alſo 7 
to me a diſpoſition to do good with it to 
others! If not if it ſhould be his divine 
will to deprive me of it, may he in return 
give to. me fortitude that cannot be ſhaken, 
2 content that cannot be deſtroyed! theſe 
are permanent treaſures far ppp ed wy 
Te can loſe. 15 heſe will give 


> — 5 IS . 
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But, notwithſtanding tis reſolution, he 4 
ſenſibly felt for a lovely bloſſom, which iſ 
| bloomed and expanded: beneath the foſter- 

| Boe ſhade of tenderneſs he had afforded 
This was a female orphan, conſigned 

A 1 his care by two of his deareſt friends. 
le had ne ver married; yet his heart was 
no ſtranger to the fervour and delicacy of | 
1-0 an hopeleſs affection, and the native ten- | 
” * deerneſs l 
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derneſs of his diſpoſition, imbibed into | his 
boſom feclings congenial to paternal. ones. 

„ The young. Matilda amply recom- 
defy his. care. Scarcely had her eyes 
opened to the light, ere ſhe was deprived 

Jof both her parents, and thrown upon him 
entirely for protection, which he extended 

in ſuch a manner as to excite her warmeſt 

| gratitude, and create for him an affection, 
bordering on enthuſiaſm. His fli ghreſt \ win 

had to her the nature of a command; and 

to pleaſe him, was her higheſt felicity: with 
juſtice he has often called her his little 
Cherub, kindly | given to Aiminiſh his 
earthly cares. | "Met 
Matilda, though nad, in \ retirement, | 
Was brought up with elegance. She was 
early inſtructed in every accompliſhment 
befitting her ſex and future expectations, 3 Y 
and to thoſe eee eee united 
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a graceful | demeanour- and infinuating 
addreſs. | Na Lao 1-4 IRCIFaIn a I II 
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10 « Her 8 was all that thought c: can o fra WC 5 
4 Of elegante and grace, er 
e And heav'n the beauties of ler mind 
eededia berfeee 
W POOL 
That face, e it could not boaſt of 
exact ſymmetry of features, poſſeſſed a 
| ſenſibility and animation which rendered 
it intereſting and attractive in the extreme ; 
her large blue eyes rendered language 
ſcarcely neceſſary to explain her feelings, 
and her fine auburn hair gave additional 
charms to the fnowy forchead and glowing 
cheek o'er which it careleſsly wantoned. 
zough inexperienced; ſhe was not ig- 
norant of the world; a well choſen collec- 
tion of books, read with attention, had 
ö e her mental ooh and matured 
| 3 > har 
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1 her underſtanding: they acquainted her : 
with the uncertainty of every thing earth] Y, 
with the ſhame and horror attendant on 
vice, and the involuntary reverence paid 
Alive to e unaſſected 10 
| manners, pure in her principles, and -poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the livelineſs of youth, with. 
_ ſufficient diſcretion to temper and confine 
it within the nn of ProÞriety, was 
Matilda. 
Tas for chis coped. child of his af. 
' fections Belmore keenly felt. Old and 
infirm as he was himſelf; he ſtill retained 
that dauntleſs reſolution which could have 


enabled him to bear the ſtorm of adverſity 
4 without ſhrinking ; but when he reflected 


1 | ſhe muſt be torn from the ſhade where ſhe 
had fo long flouriſhed, and be expoſed | 
OE | hereafter to all the bleakneſs of . 
* . Es cold 


$8 


* ” 
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Cold and cheerleſs poverty *(for; ene 
of his eſtate; he could not do more chan 
= ſupport her dur ring his life); he found: him 
ſelf overpowered, and yielded to What 
ſhall it be termed to pity, to ſenſibility, 
ts the grateful weakneſs of humanity. 
« Was a man only to ſuffer himſelf (he 
has often faid), I ſee not the mighty matter 
of his becoming a philoſopher; it is his 
feeling for others gives ſharpneſs to the 


arrows of calamity, and. wrongs his heart 
with anguiſh. Pg; Cas . 
All forebodings of evil, hoveves,: he diſc, 
- cottignd, yet without encouraging hopes 
too ſanguine. To raiſe our expectations 
when ſo liable to diſappointment, he knew 
to be ridiculous; yet to anticipate evil, 
| betrayed a gloomineſs of temper and dif- 
truſt of Providence, equal n to 
bis Ne: | 


* 


Matl 6 
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i Matilda neither wholly excluded fear, 
deer een ed indulged. hope 0b en 
ſhe without ſome little anxiety to learn the 
deciſion of the ſuit. |, „„ 

Before we proceed farther j in the narra- 
tive, we think it neceſſary to make a ſlight 
digreſſion, to relate ſome particulars of 
Matilda's parents, which will be found re- 
quiſite hereafter, 
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er Thus x pouring nk on his foul,. 

Even with her lateſt breath, 

« She gave one parting.fond em . 
60 And clos'd her eyes in death !“ 


mar or waaRwok rn. 
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Baury and innocence was the only 
portion of Lucinda Harley youth and 
courage, the only patrimony of Stanley. 
He was the ſon of a veteran, and from: in- 
fancy trained to arms, He ſaw Lucinda 
accidentally, and the admiration with 
7 N * | which 
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== which he beheld her, ripened into a tender 
5 affection, upon a mere intimate acquaint- 
ance. She was poor, like himſelf; and, like | 
himſelf, an orphan: for he carly loſt his. 
parents. He compared' their reſpective 
ſituations, and thought they could do no 


better than unite, and mutually try to 


alleviate the cares- of each other. He 


wooed her, not like a modern. beau, with 


| inſipidity and languor, but with ſincerity . 


and ardour, Her blameleſs heart ſoon 
became his: ſhe was too artleſs, either to 


* wiſh, or be able to diſſemble the influence 
1 he acquired over it; and they pledged their 
1 irrevocable vows; and were, though not 
1 rich, perhaps a as happy a pair as ever entered 
1 the temple of Hymen. Stanley was na- 
i | rurally i impetuous; the gentleneſs of Lu- 


cinda reſtrained his violence, which only 


{ prung from. an ane, of ne. 


— 
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while b her weakneſs 1 was eee wich his 
Banne, nis boſom wien kindly aſſiſted 
him in procuring EY commiſſion in the 
regiment᷑ in which he himſelf ſerved; but 
while the animated glowings of bene vo- 
lence were his, he was a prey to concealed 
| pangs that deadened every ſource of com- 
fort Never before aceu ſtomed to a long 

| communication with the fair-ſex, he found 
himſelf ſurpriſed into admiration by the 
gentleneſs and beauty of Lucinda; and de- 
ceived by imagining he was only paying 
the deference due to her virtues, he found 
too late the incurable angurh on Dingo 

' affection muſt be his. * 
Soon aſter Stanley had W the re- 
gien it was ordered to America, then at 
war with France, where the two friends 
8 themſelves eee and were 
„%% honoured 
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: hohdd red with flattering teſtimonies of ap- 
probation; | During this period, Lucinda 
became the enraptured mother of two beau- 
tiful babes, a- boy and a girl. Thoſe little 
cherubs added to their felicity, and, if poſj- 
ſible, increaſed the affection ſhe and her 
huſband entertained for each other, which 
5 had ever indeed ſomething enthuſiaſtic i init. 
But, alas! Na 5 evaneſcent is human 
wn VFC 
The French, in conjunction with; the | 
Indians, watched an opportunity one day = 
(While a number of the Britiſh officers and 
ſoldiers not expecting an attack; in con- 
ſequence of a fineſſe of the enemy were ab- 
ſent from it, in purſuit of the game with 


4 5 which the neighbouring woods abounded) 8 


to attack the camp. The conſternation ; 
os! which this meaſure threw thoſe who : 
* femain 22 | vithin it _ SE Io. 
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than deſeribed: but ſoon NG | 
themſelves, and animated by their native 
ſpirit, they rallied, and reſolved, if os fell, 


55 to ſell their lives dearly. | 


The alarm ſoon reached the abſent party, 
a whom were Stanley and Belmore. 
All haſtened to the ſcene of action; and, 
; with the timely ſuccour they afforded, the 
enemy was repulſed and 15 ued to a con- 
ſiderable diſtancfe. „ 
Stanley, eager to behold and we the 
apprehenſions of his Lucinda, baſtened to- 


her the moment he returned to the camp; 


his cheeks glowing with the exultation of 
triumph, his heart. fraught with gratitude 5 


do heaven for her preſervation from the 


horrors which but a few minutes before 
had threatened her; the big tear of tranſ- | 
port gliſtening in his eye. Belmore met 
| and Joined him; they entered his tent to- 
0 SR gether, . 
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— and found Lucinda, with her in- 

| fant upon the ground, i in a ſtate of inſen- 
 fibility, Stanley knelt beſide her; he raiſed 
her; he called upon her to revive; he 

| whiſpered i in the tendereſt accents, danger 15 
was no more. The ſound of his voice re- 
called her to life. «Ah! Stanley,” ſhe cried, 

4 do I live once more to ſee you?” Belmore 
aſſiſted him in ſupporting her to a ſeat; | 

« Revive, my love,” ſaid Stanley zi *-all . 

; cauſe for apprehenſion is over.“ Alas!” 
exclaimed ſhe, « danger i is over, but com- 

Bk fort can never, ne ver more return. Say 

not ſo, my Lucinda, * cried he, © conqueſt 

= and ſecurity are our- ours again.” © But 

7 | my boy,” _ exclaimed fhe, ** is loſt for 
ever!“ Stanley ſtarted with horror. . He | 

is murdered,” ſaid the, « and I cannot ſur- 
vive him?” Do you not dream,?” cried 
he, gazing at ou with terror. Oh! 


- 


* 


— — — 
— —— 
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would to heaven I did l cried me, man 
| her eyes with agony; « but he is gone, er A* 
N Stanley, and ſhortly muſt I follow. 
Stanley, ſtill believingher ſenſes bewildered 


by terror, demanded an explanation of her 
words, which ſhe accordingly gave him, 


ina manner that left him no room to doubt 


the truth of what ſhe atteſted ; } and he 


fell to the ground, overpowered | by terror. 
« Merciful God!“ cried he, any ſtroke [ 


but this I think I could have borne. - My 5 
child, firſt pledge of my love, my little 


ſmiling infant, who ſo fondly prattled to 
me rhis morning -loſt, murdered--his limbs ; 
5 barbaroufly torn! it ia 3 


The violence of his grief prevented 5 


ther utterance, and he wept aloud. Bel- 
more flew to him 8 Leave me,“ cried he: 


then finding che trembling hand of 


2 } Belmore on his, « Alas!” cried he, „my 


— 


„„ 43 Belmore, 


— 
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Baus the feelings of nature, my beau- 


: teous boy 555 
The maid. wie Anand the child, FIR 


been rambling about with ſome of the ſol⸗ 5 


diers' wives; and as ſhe could not be found, 
WE it was conjectured -(but too juſtly) that 


| ſhe and the child had fallen into the hands 


of the Indians, who think mercy to pri- 
ſoners degrading.—“ My Stanley, my 
| huſband,” cried Lucinda, * Ohl do not, by 


ſuch. anguiſh, render the approaches of 7 
death more dreadful.” Stanley ſtarted up 
at cheſe words, with phreazy. in his looks 


and manner, and enquired what ſhe meant. 
She briefly informed him. The ſhock 1 


9 received robs me of life, cried. ſhe : - 
= ccaſe to diſtreſs me by your ſorrow. Con- | 


We ſole, fortify me to bear reſignedly a ſepara- 
WT tion from you, ſo loved, ſo valued.?'— | 


2 * « 7 * T1 1 
* » 4 » 
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gacy Lucinda leaves him. Early my infant 
loſes a parent; but amply, moſt amply, I 


| Proſper me only as I ſerve her!” 


Stanley wildly threw himſelf at her feet; 
Belmore knelt alſo; each graſped a hand: 
the tears of Lucinda fell; Joining their 
hands ſhe preſſed them between hers. 
Comfort, my Stanley, kind compaſſionate 
Belmore; bid him live to. protect the le- 


truſt and believe her loſs will be ſupplied. 
Lour tender care will not, I am certain, 
de wanting,“ addreſſing herſelf to Belmore: 
* as you regarded me, you will now regard 
my babe, and transfer to her, if ſhe grows 
up to merit it, that friendſhi ip which her 
mother was proud to think you felt for 
her. . Les, moſt amiable of women, 
ſaid Belmore, fervently claſping his hands 
together, ©] here moſt ſolemnly promiſe to 
cheriſh her during life;- and may heaven 


- 


Lucinda 


good, whoſe tongue never uttered a word 
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Leb grew weaker: to pleaſe her 

Huſband, ſhe permitted the ſurgeon of the 

Ws regiment to attend her; but ſhe had no 

3 hopes of recovering from the ſhock ſhe had 

1 "eye nor Would ſhe flatter them with 

A few * after the 5. of "Th fon, 

| ſupported by Stanley and Belmore, and 

after pouring forth a fervent petition 

to heaven for their felicity and the welfare 55 

of her infant, ſhe preſſed their united hands 

| to her blameleſs boſom ; and laying her * 

ts check to nen _ out her 8 
Thus expired tis gentleſt of wr! NY 

a woman, whoſe heart ever panted A to do 


that could wound or diſtreſs. Voung and 
innocent, ſhe ſunk, followed with uncea- 


| "ng "or to the grave. Lew 
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Stanley 8. grief was not violent; his v Was 
the ſettled ſorrow of deſpair. He ſpoke 


not, he wept not; ſpeechleſs, was his grief, i 
for language had not power to do it 


juſtice. The faithful partner of his heart, 
the ſweet ſolace of all his ſorrows, was gone, 


and with her his r nnn had 


e 3 
The * of Belmore was as ſcarcely. leſs 
exquiſite; his felicity had received a wor- 


tal wound. He not only ſuffered for him- 
ſelf, but for the anguiſh, of his friend. 


Speedily muſt he have ſunk under the 


poignancy of his feelings, had not the 


ueſt of Lucinda forcibly recurred 


dying re 


; to his recollection, with the ſolemn promiſe. 
he had given her; he therefore reſol ved to 
combat deſpair, to riſe from the lethargy 


of affliction, and be the guardian of her 


infant daughter, Who he had too much 


rea fon 


un or THe HAMLET. — 21 
- reaſon to think would ſoon loſe her ur 
natural Pore 27 2 | 
Some of the ſoldiers' wives performe 
the laſt rites of decency to Lucinda; and 
Stanley and Belmore watched with ago- 
ewe. ſtillneſs beſide her loved remains. 
Belmore had no power to oppoſe the re- 


ſolution of the wretched Stanley; his in- 15 


7 coherent expreſſions; his e tongue, 
were ill qualified to perſuade. | 
The tine at length arrived for confign- £5 
C ing her to the grave; a few ſoldiers came 
3 to bear the body to the deſtined. ſpot.” It 
was on a cold damp evening in Novem- 
ber; the wind whiſtled with a me ancholy : 
hoarſeneſs, every ropes the ſeemed ps, 
of ſympathetic horror. ey RS 5 
At the ſound of their feet Stanley ſtarted, 


and, claſping his hands tool flew from 
the place. %%%Fͤ”éð they vn, ou 


: 1 


— 
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averted his face; in wi ng 
tears burſt from him. 216; | 
Stanley heard his emotions; he ne 
ſoftly: to him: Oh! Belmore, my Bel- 
more, he ſaid in broken accents, « this 
concern She was an angel indeed —ſo 
kind, ſo gentle! Dear loſt Lucinda! 
The ſoldiers were now quitting the tent 
„wich the ſacred remains. Stanley ſprang 
forward : « Oh; ſtop,” cried he, gaſping for 
breath, © ſtop but for one moment; do not 
ſo ſoon tear her from me, darling of W. 
ſoul l wife of my heart! and is it thus we 
part for ever ht? 
Pale, feeble; OTROS he fell on ws 
boſom of Belmore. Hours they continued 
together, equally OY of utterance or 
motion. 8 . 5 


3 


Belmore turned ſick; he tottered; he 
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Stanley, at length ſtarting, propoſed vi- 
3 Witing the new- made grave. Belmore _ 
We omplicd. They tottered to it—the night 
q as far advanced, and the morning dawned 
3 | re they e the ne Y We 
| F part * : 
| The ſenſes of 3 appeared Nupified. 
3 Peimore led him to the tent. Here his 
4 ſenſibility ſoon returned ; and he this 
W-ddrefled Beimore 
Alas! my Belmore, I would, were it 
N 23 poſſible, avoid giving you 2 
I find myſelf incapable of ſupp- ortin 


E geſtroyed all my earthly happineſs, ancl 

I tannot conceal from you the conviction I 

pol of being ſoon taken from this world: 
, a ſecret Power whiſpers to my r 

| all ſoon follow my beloved. 

9 e ont 


his laſt dreadful blow, which has torally - - 
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Ohl Belmore, your integrity, the fin- 
cerity of your friendſhip, I ever, next to 3 
the poſſeſſion of my Lucinda, eſteemed the | 1 


moſt -precious bleſſing I poſſeſſed. Con- 
fiding in its ſtill unabated ardour, I conſign 


to your protection the ſole remains of 

Stanley and Lucinda; a parting legacy, 
which I am conyinced will be moſt ten- 
derly cheriſhed.” 


« My little cherub in you will recover 


all ſhe now loſes. My bleſſing is all 1 
have to leave her. May that, with the 
| 5 Almighty! y 
= Portionleſs ſhe 1s committed to you.—To # 
A ſordid mind 1 might apologize; but to 1 
you yes, Belmore, I perceive your gene- F 
rous warmth; and know that to ſuccour 
5 indigence is your higheſt gratification. 
You will tell her of her mother's virtues, 
And teach her to reſemble that departed 


„ light upon her innocent head l 


„„ angel 


— 
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| angel, —Adieu, moſt excellent of i men 2 
1 1 feel weaker, and even converſe grows : 5 
3 painful. By the ſide of Lucinda let me 
1 repoſe; i and now farewell, my friend, my 
I Homer brother of my affections ! „ 
; In a ſhort time he expired. The whole, 
3 bis valuable, the precious charge of his or- 


b phan now de vol ved to Belmore; who, ſti- 

3 ulated by the truſt, exerted all his forti- 
: tude, and with a melancholy compoſure 15 
attended him to the grave — | 


. o 
” 


4 


et, alas every ſhot that Was fired over 6 
Wi, went through his heart. He could not 
1 ſupport the ſcene, and, haſtily retreating, 
WS turned. to the tent, where the young 
1 | latilda lay in undiſturbed repoſe. He 
4 kneeled beſide her; he liſtened to her gen- 
f le reſpirations. He folded his hands with. 
3 : an enthuſiaſm of tenderneſs together; and, 
1 looking. up to Heaven, 10 Yes,” exclaimed, 
| VOL. = op ET ns "Re" -- 8 5 
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he, 1 will ever love and cheriſh thee? 


Life itſelf will be leſs eſtimable than thee 
Thou ſhalt be the darling of my heart, 
> the adopted child of my affections. Iwill 
look forward to receiving from thy hands, 
balm for every human woe. And, fup- 
ported and comforted by thee, 1 may yet 
; perhaps fink in a happy WO to the 
N ſlumbers of the grave.” _ | 
8 - His regiment ſhortly returned to. Eu- 
rope. Matilda, then about one year old, 
was attended thither by the woman who 
had nurſed her ſince her mother's death. 
On his arrival in England, Belmore 
quitted the army. He had an afftuent for- 
dune, as has already been mentioned, and 
retired to his ſeat with a determination of 
bring in retirement till Matilda grew up, 
and thus devote himſelf to the delightful 
_ office of fuperintending her education; 
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and with a rapture undeſcribeable, he wit- 
? | neſſed the beauties of her mind and form 
; gradually expanding. 1 
; Their domeſtic happineſs was now, how- 

| ever, interrupted by the before-mentioned 

? | ſuit. If. it went againſt him, he muſt. re- 

| Jinquiſh all the luxuries of life; and above 
WT ll, that ſweeteſt luxury, 5 to x 
; the proſperity of his fellow- creatures, as 
f his power would be then ſo diminiſhed, 
WE that good wiſhes would be almoſt all he 
mould have to beſtow, 

; | His grief for Matilda exatrcie any ITY 
belt for himſelf; nor could he ſuppreſs 
4 | ſome painful emotions at the idea of be- 
4 holding her reduced from a ſtate of inde- 
3 1 to one pony perry. | 
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And del vert thou bred to virtuous knowledge, | 
And wiſdom early planted in thy foul, 
' & That thou mightſt know to rule thy fiery ns, 
_« To bind their rage, and ſay their headlong courſe z 5 
To bear with accidents, and every change 


66 of various life —to fruggle with adverſity.” 1 


* 


- CPs | 10155 VLYSOnS.. 


— — ta 


Mt the ſuit drew towards a - concluſion, 
. . Belmore and Matilda felt involuntarily 
agitated, and ardently wiſhed to be re- 
lie ved from a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, perhaps of 


all others the moſt unpleaſant, DT 


of * 


N * 

o 
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While: at breakfaſt, one morning, a letter 
was brought to Mr. Belmore which ter- 

minated the anxiety inſeparable from this 

* e Ir contained EO TIN lines: 7 


WE 


* 


8 Sm, 5 
. = Aſſured of the reliance, and * 
| thankful for the confidence, you placed on 
my integrity; and which, if inclined to 
inveſtigate, you will find not miſplaced ; 
it is with the deepeſt regret 1 acquaint you, 


of the Plaintiff, who clearly proved his right 

to the litigated eſtate, by his connexion 

with an elder branch of the family.  - 
Though. convinced of the juſtice, Lawn 5 

WI cannot avoid lamenting the iſſue of this 

J deciſion, TD Z 

3 * TO condole with you, or preach pa- 5 

+ | tience, 1 know would be impertinent. The 

| TEAS: c 3. ſteadineſs 


the ſuit was yeſterday determined in favour 3 85 
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ſtcadineſs of your mind; and certainty that 
every event happens for the beſt, will bet- 

ter reconcile you to the loſs you have ſuſ- 
rained than the moſt elaborate diſcourſe. 

« I tranſmit the bill of coſts, and a clear 


ſuit ; at the ſame time requeſt you will not 


the time which is moſt convenient to you, 
will be moſt agreeable to me. And now, 
Sir, with unfeigned good wiſhes for your 
welfare, allow me to ſubſcribe * | 


. Your very obedient, 


=— 


| N Humble ſervant, 
_ * Marth . 


ce WirLian Max son. 


* a 


5 ele rad for ſome momen ts filent : 
* ſhock his 5 hopes and expectations had 


{ | 


account of the expences incurred by this 


hurry yourſelf to ſatisfy thoſe demands, as 
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[ received, for a while overpowered his fa- 
| culties, and the trembling Matilda had not 
1 reſolution to ſpeak. | 
3 Starting, however, from the fituation | into 
| which the firſt tumults of ſurpriſe and diſ- 
. appointment had flung him, his reaſon and 5 
A fortitude in their full vigour ſoon returned: 
4 he felt concerned for the weakneſs he had 
; | betrayed; and, riſing from his chair, fer- 
vently exclaimed, raiſing his eyes to Hea- 
| ven, © Father, thy will be done! then put 
he letter into Matilda's hand ; and, walk- 
ing about the room, ſoon regained the ſe- 
W renity and firmneſs which ever adheres to 


virtue. 


Matilda caſt her n eyes upon the 
_— letter; and though prepared for the worſt, as 5 
Y | ſhe peruſed it, her colour fled : it dropped 5 
F | from her trembling - hand, and ſi: burſt 
4 i Into an agony of tears. | 
3 | de 4 


My, 
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Mr. Belmore flew, and kindly preſſed her 
to his boſom. Oh! my Matilda,“ he 
cried, De comforted, be compoſed.” ” He 
; 85 did not chide her tears, he did not endea- 
vour to ſuppreſs them; they would, he 
knew, relie ve her ſwelling heart. | 

He made allowances for the feelings of a 
00 -y6 "hf Wind, unaccuſtomed to adverſity; 
he nee Bow ſevere * firſt ſhock of dif- 
appointment W. 8 a 

ge ſerene, 0 child”, he.ſaid; ajteaigenly 
careſſing her. VLoung and innocent, 
you ey yet ſee gang" 5 98 profperyie 
days. 4 e i e 47 = + 
'« Ah! my friend, my ontent,” my bene. 
factor,” replied ſhe , raiſing her head from 
his wore)! © miſtake me not; imagine not 
theſe tears are ſhed upon my account. No, 
no; it is not any ſelfiſh” confi deration 


occaſions this regret.” Neo, it is for you 1 
* \F Ny 8 


mourn; ; 
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mourn; ; for you, kindeſt; deareſ; mln re. 
: verend of men. dn ene a HEY 71 93123 x 

[YE] Diſmiſs' your repets then upon'm — 
account (he eagerly exclain ed). -- T'-have 
not lived to this advanced parind; Nor: ob- 
ed che various changes and chances 
which daily happen in life, without being 

J table to bear this- viciſſitude with chlmneſs; . 


out being able to bear what the Al. 
I ighty, for the wiſeſt purp ſes (to pr 3 | 
too great an attachment to a being which - 
ſooner or later we muſt reſign), has decreed 
that all who inhabit this great globe ſhould 
be liable to, diſappointment. Inſtead 'of 
; ; wrmuring at ſharing the common lot 3 
| ; humanity, I bleſs that goodneſs which has = 
| hot deprived: me of all; and 'with to prove : 
1 gratitude for the comforts I fill rerain, 
by exerting myſelf to enjoy the bleſſings 
all vithin my reach, and theſe pleaſures. 8 
+ | 0: 3 15 befitting. 


. 


1 
N — — mg T— — Uu 


LY 
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: befitting my altered circumſtances. But 
retire to your room, my love (continued 
he, ſeeing her ſo agitated ſhe could ſcarcely 
Rand), and try to compoſe yourſelf; you 
ſhall then return to me, and we will mu- 
tally arrange a plan for our future con- 


« Oh! you are kind, kind,“ ſaid ſhe, 


Rin ſobbing; and I would even beg to 
preſerve you from want! D 


„ have not a doubt of your tender 


affeRion, indeed my Matilda,” he replied, 
nor that it would lead you to make the 


moſt painful exertions on my account; but 
I truſt 1 thall never be obliged to put it to 


to relinquiſh luxuries; but, by Proper eco- 


nomy, it will furniſh us with all that is Wi 


necdful for nature and convenience,” _ 
5 "He 


too ſevere a teſt : true, the narrow income | 
to which I am now reduced, will compel us 
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He then infiſted on her going to her 


chamber, as he perceived ſhe was too much | 


oppreſſed, at preſent, to receive comfort | 
| from his converſati ion. But, acquainted a as | 
| he was with her ſoft, yielding temper, he 
| Knew that when the | firſt emotions » of dif, x 


— 1 I 
Ae "0 | 
ve "4% " 
== appoin , 
* "© 
= 
_ "BFA 
we a 
— * 
\ 2 


eagerly return to 1 liſten t to his ach 
ments, and imbibe from them the Conſo- ; 
lation they were meant to convey. | 
He then fat down ſeriouſly to conſider” 
how he was to act; and the refult of his de- 
 liberations was, a determination of making 
immediate preparations for his departure 
| from Woodford, and diſcharging the de- 
mands incurred by the law-ſuit ; for, though 
| the lawyer's requeſt might be eſteemed a 
| friendly one, Mr. Belmore was the laſt man 
in the world who confidered permiſſion to 
remain in debt an obligation. . 
95 e 6 e His ENG 


1 * 
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lis debt to him was che JOY ohe be 
PIE ſo that the little he yet retained was 
Te literally his own. The whole indeed was 
trifling—juſt ſufficient to enable him to 
live with fome degree of comfort-in an 
humble ſituation. From the commence- 
ment of the ſuit he had been looking out 
and enquiring for a cheap habitation, that, 
in caſe things turned out as they had now 
done, he. might be able to procure: without 
any difficulty a e chat would 3 
hr fene . A | 
Such a deli he. had lately 8 of; 
one that from the deſeription he had re- 
ceived of it, was exactly what he wiſhed 
for; being ſmall, yet commodious, and re- 
tired, though in the neighbourhood of many 

- honeſt families. It was ſituated in Here- 
fordſhire; and as he had already. conſulted 
Matilda relative 1 to it, and found her incli- 
i nation 


R 
. 


7 8 / 


nation correſponded with his, he reſolved 

on writing this day to fecure and have it 
prepared for their 
He entertained, no apprehenſions far 
being able to reconcile Matilda to the _ 9 
humble ſphere. uſt he 2 
He knew ſhe was not vain; and, though 


high-m ed, not ambitious of thoſe diſ- 
—_— inctions on the attainment of whic h {i 
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| . cats: to/ ber chamber 


however, lightened the oppreſſion of her 
heart, and aſoft melancholy by degrees: ſuc- 
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6 w—— — we — 
1 Would learn the private vines, how to glide 
* Thro' ſhades and plains, ms the fnocthel 
46 Stream 5 

« Of ard Hg., 555 
1 . THOMSON. 
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2 * 
"RI 


under the utmoſt perturbation and diſtreſs 
of mind; an unreſtrained effuſion of tears, 


. ceeded to the emotions that had ſo pain- 
| fully agitared her. a ee 


} 
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As ſhe regained her compoſure, ſhe be- 
en to regret the little fortitude the had 
displayed; and that, inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to mitigate the troubles of her bene. 
Wh for, ſhe had, in all probability, increaſed 
mem by the ſorrow ſbegave way 3 
This idea was ſufficient to animate her 
to exertion, and her ſpirits and reſolution 
accordingly returned. 
= © Yes,” the cried, «] ne ner to 
baniſh all uſeleſs regrets ; all feelings that 
3 could prevent me from acting in ſuch a 
4 manner, as may perhaps lighten his cares 
ad render this reverſe of fortune more 
* ſapportable to him. O God!“ ſhe con- 
W ctioucd, with uplifted bands, © ſtrengbten 
my efforts and render me capable of giving 
comfort to him. Permit me permit 
me, I entreat thee, to requite, in fome de- 
See, the numerous obligations he has co 


© w7s + 


4 ald or rar RAMLET: 
15 ferred upon me, by giving to me the power 
5 of adding to his happineſs !—Oh enable 
the creature whohas lived upon his bounty, 
who has been faſhioned” by his precepts, 
to prove that neither tenderneſs nor in- 
ſtructions have been thrown. away!” 2. 
still trying to fortif/ her mind, the: con 
tinued in her chamber till ſummoned to 
dinner, where, with. an enlivened coun- 


tenance, the + rerurhed the: careſſes. of Mr. 
Belmore. : et fs ; none eld Is 1 no: 
When the ſervants retired Now; my 
M.atilda, ſaid he, „ I thank you, thank 
you for thoſe exertions which have reſtored 
you to yourſelf, and given to, me a con- 
vincing proof of your affe&ion.” Then, in 
words of the ſweeteſt: tenderneſs, he com- 
municated the intentions he had formed ; 
during her abſence. He flattered her, by 


b ber . ; he deſired her to 
point 


— 
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oint out whatever the approved, or dif: - 
red; ſaid ſhe ſhould be his little pilot, 
Ind. lier him 1 to eee 1 
Aer. 47 af 
The * B king: bis land; 
ith tranſport! exclaimed, % Ah! deareſt 
ir, you are too good to me, in aſking 
7 opinion but, ſince you have con2 
deſcended to do ſo, let me for once aſſure 
you I can have no o diſlike—no choice but 
ours. 1 * if Poe — A . 3 
| When by his TR Adele h he nad 
ſtabliſhed the tranquillity of Matilda, he- 
propoſed a ramble, as the evening was ex. 
tremely fine; that, while enjoying: the ſere- 
nity of the weather, he might more forcibiß 
expatiate on the bleſſings yer w within their 
reach; and pointing out the various — . 
ties which ſurrounded them, paint the * 
ſures of thoſe deſtined by Providence to a 


*% 


middling 


— — — . 
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: middling ſphere, and to an intimate and 
Nai tas 6 with the works 


his diſcourſe with a number of anecdotes, 


- mankind had given him an opportunity 
of acquiring; ſedulouſly endeavouring to 
prove that the t cool ſequeſtered vale of 

life,” was the ſituation in which men had I 

the beſt chance of enjoying happineſs, ; 
* Was this more generally believed,” ſaid 
he, « what murmurs, what diſcontent, what 
miſery would be avoided} But mankind, i 

too apt to be milled by appearances, permit | g 

| their reaſon to be blinded, and waſte that 

time which, if properly applied, might pro- 
curethem real happineſs in a purſuit after 
rank and riches, which, if they gave them- 


”1 


of nature. 
As they purſued their th, he illuſtrated 


which knowledge and acquaintance with 


_ {elves 


8 
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clvesleifuretoexamineinto the condition of 
Whoſe who poſſeſſed them, or had the power 
df reading their hearts, they would often 
Wind ſo far from conferring felicity, were 
; productive of ſorrows and vices more cal- | 
a rulated to excite compaſſion and . 
han admiration and envy.” 
« The vain and ambirious, however, will 
Wot be perſuaded that happineſs can be 
4 Enjoyed in an humble life. That it can, 
2 ow forcibly does that young girl (glancing 
4 at a milk-maid who paſſed, gayly ſinging, 
itz her pail. under her arm, as he ſpoke) - 
0 demonſtrate! how bright i is the roſe do 5 
oer check! how ſmooth is her brow! nei- 
F ther care nor ſorrow can be traced in "i 
E 3 Countenance. | How different from theſe ' 
| Ewhich are daily to be met with i in the cir 
cles of kae — of . 


| ion 
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So convinced am I of the rat or Fark: | 
1 n aſſerted, that 1 think Cee” | 


_ TTY 5 — — 1 of men, OE ISS 

| "> The « happic; he, who far from public rage, MES 
* with a choice few retir'd, ” 

>. Drinks the out CIO of the rural life.* Fu - 


4 
13 T » aA £ * ; £ a # . 4 
* * o oy '$ 1 


Matilda ſootlied; TOY ind * 
ne with his converſation, bung upon 
his arm, catching every word. Beſt of 
beings, ”. ſhe ſoftly whiſpered, * 0 ever r loved, 

ever ferered 1˙˙ N 1 
"<5 They were now inthe midſt of ſome neat. 
cottages, which they ſtopped to examine; 
We may perhaps from theſe,” faid Mr. 7 
| Belmore, felect hints for rendering our 
Own more | coltifirrables? the country in 
which it is ſituated is delightful, and no- 
thing wirhin my pow er ſhall be left undone 
that can render it a 3 babitation tor 


- 


* 
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my Matilda; a habitation in which, like her 
own. boſom, I truſt ſhe may ever find | 


happineſs and content. | 


| Matilda's heart was too full to permit | 
her to thank him in any other manner than by 


by her looks, for his tenderneſs to her. 
They returned home,; and chatted at ſup- 
per with their uſual cheerfulneſs and tran- 
quillity. The uneaſineſs that (notwith- 
ſtanding Matilda's efforts to baniſh it) had 


lurked in her. boſom, was removed by the | 
ſoothing eloquence of Mr. Belmore, -and 
the reſolution with which he ſupported the 
reverſe in his fortune; and he was inex-- 
preſſibly delighted by the exertions he ſaw 
ſhe made; exertions which would enable 
her to enjoy the bleſſings - yer within her 


reach. 9 . e 


Clap. 


% - 


* 
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„ e 
* A 00 has feiz'd my ins, 
And, like a heavy night, | 
« Hangs on oe active * 
DRYDEN? $ dux or GUISE. 


% 33 / 3 * 2 = | Had 


"Tim next moming, aſe as Mr. Rahnom 
5 and Matilda had entered the breakfaſt- par- N 
lour, they ſaw two men galloping up the 
| avenue, who alight on reaching the houſe; 
and, inquiring for Mr. Belmore, were con- 
, e 
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They introduced themſelves to him as the 
ſteward and attorney of Sir James Mel- 
bourn, his ſuccefsful kinſman, come to 

take poſſeſſion in his name, and obtain a 
knowledge of the tenants,” &e. The 
ſteward delivered a letter to Mr. Belmore 
from his maſter ; the contents of Which | 
were as follow : ; 


© TO JOHN BELMORE, E8Q, + 
OY 5 05 8 Frog 


« Sts, 
«] ſuppoſe Mr. Manſon has 
already acquainted you of the deciſion, 
which was carried hollow in my favour * 
I ſhould now condole with you on your ; 
misfortune ; but as that would be ſomething 
like repining at my own ſucceſs, which 
would be a very ungrateful affair, 1 278 70 it 
better to ad nothing. | 
E t « Though | 
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e Though faith I hear you are a very 

| bent fellow, and I ſhould be very ſorry 
for your loſing your fortune, if any one but 
myſelf had got it: I am a plain-fpeaking 
man, Mr. Belmore, ſo you need not be 
offended at what I fay; for; putting yourſelf 
in my caſe, and hearing ſuch a thing be- 
| longed to you, I take it you would be as 
eager as your neighbours to claim 3 

| =: I ſhall not go. down to the country 
for five weeks, at leaſt; ſo 1 beg you may 
ſtay in the houſe, and not hurry yourſelf 

on my account; z as, by your ſtaying i in it till 


_ then, it will be better aired againſt I g | 


down. p F- . he gentlemen , 1 have ſent will : 


" "IF 


5 bave an eye to every ching, and adjuſt all | 


: matters with you. 0 3 

. 800 1 hear there is plenty of @ game on i the 
land; as 1 will not come up to town next 
winter, 1 ſhall bring down brave ſtore of 
70 


Pa 
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powder and. ſhot. My nephew ſays, one 
would think I was going to blow up the 
rock of Gibraltar, No poachers, I hope, | 
on the ground—will not ſuffer them—keen 
as a fox, ſcout them all; ſtring them up 
like ſcarecrows, or ſend them to Bridewell | 
to look like ſtarved weaſels, | OE 
I am in great haſte; ſo, defiring you 
may give the rent-roll to Mr. Jones, I am, | 
witly much eſteem, 5 


Brook INS 8 


* Yours, | 
_ Mageb 1 | 85 


„ James MELBOURN.” 


al © 


= This letter | extorted a ſmile from N tr. G 
' Belmore. It was indeed truly characteriſtic | 
of the perſon who wrote it. The Baronet, g 
an only child, was brought up with ſuch 
falſe indulgerſce, chat inſtead of poſſeſſing 
the advantages his fortune, ample even 


before the late addition 10 it Save him the 85 
vor. 1. 5 | 7 D ey | 


means | 
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means of acquiring, he was iniberal in. 
his notions, unpoliſhed in his manners, 
ſordid in his principles, fond of his own 
| gratifications ; and the only perfection he 
had was that of ſincerity: if indeed that 
could be called a perfection which prompted 
him to divulge, without the ſmalleſt heſi- 
tation or conſideration about the feelings 
of others, his ſentiments and opinion 5 

every occaſion. 58 | 

Aſter breakfaſt Mr. Belmore ſettled 
every thing that was neceſſary with the 
attorney and ſteward, and gave to them all 
the Papers that ſtilb remained i in his hands 
relative to the eſtate. 

By the orders of the Rarvert high were 
to be lodged and remain in the houſe till 
he came to it. Mr. Belmore could not 
avoid thinking this conduct indelicate : 
he forbare, however, making any comment 


upon it, but reſolved to depart with all 
7 
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poſſible expedition to another habitation, 
as he did not much reliſh Sir James- s re- 
queſt of continuing in his houſe longer than 
Was neceffary that, in conſequence of his 


doing ſo, the houſe might be better aired 
for his reception. a 


Matilda was no leſs impatient then he 
was to be gone, as ſhe longed to leave a 
place which now filled her with ſorrow and 
regret. | 88 

Noc more ber heart dilated with plea- 
ſure at wandering * through the beauriful 


ſcenery ſurrounding Woodford; thoſe ve- 5 


' nerable thades which had ſo often ſheltered 
her from a meridian ſun; thoſe verdant 
meadows, where in early childhood ſhe had 


ſo often rambled with her” lietle $2 
fellows : 15 F 


- | 


, 5 Ss — e 
| tr To gather king»cups = i l 
- : And prink 1 888 hair r with daiſies 


— 
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The idea of their being loſt to him who 
had fo long conſtituted. her happineſs, | 
rendered them now incapable of inſpiring 
her with any other feelings than thoſe of 
grief and melancholy. 2 

As ſoon as could be expected, a letzer 
arrived from the perſon to whom Mr. 
Belmore had written about the houſe in 
Fee informing him, agreeable to 
his directions he had taken it for him, and 
would have it prepared immediately for 
his reception. I's 5 

Though Mr. Belmore and Matilda had 
already made Preparations for their de- 
parture, they found they could not with 
convenience leave Woodford before the 
expiration of a fortnight. 13 
As Matilda, in the pol 1 her packing, 
reviewed the numerous expenſive ornaments 
the had re from Mr. Belmore, ſhe 

os could 


+ 
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chi not füppiekt af igh at the idea of the 
pain a diſpoſition like his muſt ſometimes | 
involuntarily feel at not being able to gra: 
rify its generous 5 and benevolent feelings.— 
« Alas!” ſhe cried; à how many children 
of ſorrow will have reaſon to lament this 
change in his circumſtances!” WES ETAL 
The night preceding her departure ſne 
"retired early from the ſupper-parlour to an 
| apartment hitherto conſidered as her dreſſ- | 
ing room. Here with a heavy heart ſhe Y 
lingered at a window which commanded = 
an extenſive and beautiful proſpect, and 755 
overlooked a ſhrubbery that owed its prin- 
cipal elegance and beauty to her ſuperin- 


tending care. She herſelf attended the plants, 


ſet many of them with her own hand, and 
felt an inexpreſſible happineſs at obſerving 
their bloom and 'vivid buds, expanding to 
the gence breath of aid In this ſnrub- 


* 
i ' 
t 
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bery various improvements had been de- 
ſigned by Mr. Belmore. ie promiſed 
Majtilda, that when the plants had attained 
a more mature ſtate, a "temple ſhould be 
erected to the powers of harmony and 
friendſhip, where at ſtated periods ſhe 
ſhould aſſemble thoſe ſhe moſt liked and 
eſteemed. | + ER 
In ferroſpecting the hour in which this 
promiſe had been made, and the occurrences 
which had. fince happened to prevent it 
from being fulfilled, and i in contemplating | 
the beloved ſpot ſhe was going in all pro- 
bability to quit for ever, ſhe found her 125 
rits forſaking her. | | 
In this ſituation Mr. een ſurpriſed! 

4 and watched her ſor. ſome moments, with- 
out being perceived. He eaſily penetrated 
into her feelings, and preſſed her to his 
boſom ere ſhe was aware of his approach. 
„ | — "_ 
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Her trickling. tears, her tremulous voice, 


denoted how inadequate efforts of conſola- 
tlon would be at preſent. He accordingly 

:d her in ſilence to her chamber, where, 
kiſſing: her cheek, he deſ red the would 
retire to: reſt, as their journey muſt be 
commenced at an early hour, and then 5 


paired to his own. 


— , 
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CHAP. vi. 


* Oo heav ot what ſorrows gloom'd that parting ks, 
. That call'd them from their native walks away," ; 


COLDSMITH'S DESERTED VILLAGE. | 


Tur flumbers of Mr. Belmore were not 
as tranquil this night as uſual: notwith- 
ſtanding all his fortitude and relignation, 
he could not avoid feeling a tender regret, 
amounting almoſt to anguiſh, at the idea 
of leaving that manfion in which the 
wounds of an almoſt broken heart Has firſt 
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been cloſed, by meditating on the important 
duties he had to perform in fulfilling his 
| promiſe to his departed friends; that 
manſion where he had ſoſtered a hope of 
breathing his laſt, and of giving perma- 
nency to the felicity of Matilda by uniting 
her to ſome worthy man, who ſhould; join 
with her in Frogs the cloſing hours of 
his exiſtence. ff... We Tor Hl TR 

Sweet conſcious) virtue however prevented . 
his Nw beneath the ere 


«As ſome tall 1 cf that lifts its awful form, 
_ « Swells from the vale, and mid-way leaves the ſtorm, : 
Thoꝰ round its breaſt the rolling clouds are ſpread, 
a. Eternal ſun-ſhine ſettles on his head.” 


Cobh GOLDSMITH' $ DESERTED VILLAGE. 


The chaiſe was . at the door; Matilda 
was prepared, and ſtept into it, in filence; 5 


Mr. Belmore followed her: both. n oppreſſed 5 


AL 


7 — » 


„ ith 
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Vith ſimilar feelings, were equally ſilent 


during the courſe of many miles, when, 


looking from. the window, he found the 
intervening hills had tos th excluded 
Woodford from their views: #0 oats 
Its poor inhabitants mournied, with the 
utmoſt bitterneſs, the loſs they were about 
fuſtaining by being deprived of Mr. Bel- 
more, whoſe beneficent heart, whoſe ready 
_ hand, had never ſent "mn unaided the PR 
diſtreſſed,” | 

Floods of tears were e drawn fioun Ma. 
5 | rilds by their artleſs complaints : the effu- 

lions of 0 nature are _— 
Ber 0 ; 
Nor was Mr. Bed mors els affected by 
| them. He tried, however, to cheer both 
them and himſelf, by encouraging a hope of 
their not CIOs as en reaſon hereaſter to 

K e regret 
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regrer his departure from: Woodford, as 
they now apprehended they. ſhould. _ | +. 
By degrees, the painful feelings he and 
Matilda experienced in conſequence of the 
diſtreſs of theſe poor ruſtics, and the idea 
of having quitted, in all probability for ever, 
. place ſo much endeared to both from 
long intimacy and many intereſting cir- 
cumſtances, ſoſtened into a gentle melan- 
choly, which neither prevented their ob- 
ſerving nor admiring the various and often 
richly-diverſified proſpects that were pre- 
ſented to their view. This was the firſt 
long journey Matilda had taken ſince ſhe 
was an infant; and Mr. Belmore, who knew 
how highly he ſhould delight her by doing 
ſo, made frequent pauſes in it, in order to 
give her an opportunity of gratifying her 
curnity by viſiting ſome Pu near 
. e e 6. e which 


Js - 


her imagination more pleaſant exerciſe | 
than the moſt magnificent modern ſtruc- 
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which it led _ that ſhe had read of in 
hiſtory. 


% 


2 


The pleaſure the n from: -thoſe 


viſits was too exquiſite for deſeription. 


The records of departed greatneſs gave to 


ture could poſſibly have done. They | 
awakened the remembrance of former in- 


tereſting events; they ſent her ſoul back 
to the days of old, and by a kind of magic 
brought to her view the exploits, the em- 


ployments and the paſtimes of theſe days. 


A ſigh, however, was ſometimes cauſed 


by a reflection upon the ſhortneſs and va- 
nity of life, to which a review of the nu- 
merous generations that had ſo rapidly 
| Acer each other in the places ſhe 
viſited, Uyoluntarily gave riſe. Like 


dkeſe, * cried. to herſelf, « the children 


\ 5 
4. 8 
: — 1 % ; 
1 as 4. 
; ; 8 * 
Me 
; * 
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of future years ſhall paſs away, and another 
race ariſe,” as the poet has ſaid : * We are 
like the waves of the ocean, like leaves | 
that paſs away in the ruſtling blaſt, and are 
quickly. ſucceeded by others.—Oh! how 
forcibly ſhould this reflection convince 'us 
of the folly of devoting our whole time to - 
purſuits that muſt ſo ſoon be terminated, 5 
to the utter neglect of thoſe eſſential to our 
well-being hereafter !” | FE 
Alfter a journey of ſeveral days, oa 
delightful to Matilda by the little houſes 
and digreſſions in it, we have already men- 
tioned, they reached their new habitation 
about the decline of evening, and were 
highly pleaſed with its interior; ; and cer- 
tain, from what they had heard, they ſhould 
be equally ſo with its exterior. 
Two domeſtics, a man and a maid, all 
Mr. — meant to o keep, had preceded | 
them 
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them to it, and prepared every thing ne- 
ceſſary for them. 
Supper was ſerved in a a few minutes after 
their arrival; and they retired carly to 
their reſpective chambers, where farigue 
ſoon cloſed 1 eyes. 


4 
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« No palace with a lofty gate he wants, 
« T'admit the tides of early viſitants, 

With eager eyes devouring as they paſs 

« The breathing figures of Corinthian braſs j 

% No ſtatues threaten from high pedeſtals; 

«© No Perſian Arras hides his homely walls. Pug 
« But eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, | 

cc A harmleſs life, that knows not how to We 

ee With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 

„ And rural Pe! crown his happineſs.” _ 


DATDEN' 8 VIRGIL, 
0 « 


By. 


Smurlicrry ad ah were SORE 
ſpicuous in. Mr. Belmore' 8s new abode, 5 
which was literally a cottage. 


It - 
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BD contained juſt a ſufficient number of 
rooms for the accommodation of his little 
family: but though ſmall,” it was, as he 
had been given to underſtand, perfectly 
commodious ; and even had it been leſs 
comfortable, ſtill its charming fituation— | 
In the heart of a beautiful and luxuriant * 
country would have rendered it a deſirable 
reſidence. It was built in 6 meadow, _ 
: hedged with hawthorn, and dotted near the 
border with old trees. A fine clear ſtream 
ran at the bottom, and was croſſed by a 


OT ruſtic bridge that led to the road. Along 


the banks of the ſtream, the trees, cluſtering = 
more thickly than elſewhere, formed, little 


FN groves, in which the ſong of the nightingale if. 


prevailed throughout the ſummer months. 
During theſe months, the white, walls of 
_ the cottage were almoſt hidden by the 
R honeyſuc kle that crept. over them, and 
n 5 diffuſed | 
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difflſed the moſt balmy n * 
the apartments. 42 "20 
On one fide of the houſe oy a a 

farm-yard, with ſuitable offices; on the 
other, a ſmall dairy; and behind ir; a garden 
and orchard; both well ſtocked, and in ex- 
cellent condition. In the former, Matilda | 
was much pleaſed by finding a ſequeſtered 
| ſeat, where, when the weather was fine, ſhe. - 


could either work or read. It conſiſted of. ; 


a bank of moſs, elevated on a little mount, 
| ſcattered over with flowers and ſhaded by 
an old thorn. Here, while a diſtant view 


of towering mountains and extenſive woods 
delighted the eye, the nearer proſpect of a 
number of neat cottages, forming a ſmall 
hamlet, cheered the heart, by exhibiting 
ſcenes of peace, induſtry, and contentment. 

After breakfaſt, Mr. Belmore, accom- 
5 ran by OG * over his little ; 
VE fam 
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farm, and both were charmed with the 
| Inſpection, e Eg 
3 his day, every lee lake to their 
domeſtic economy was finally arranged. 
Mr. Belmore, who by a long reſidence | 
in the country had acquired a knowledge 
of farming, reſolved to take his land into 
his own immediate care; and this he knew, 
by proper attention, would Wee every ne- 
ceſſary his houſe required. by £ 
| Every thing within Shen was excuſed | 
to the management of Matilda; and in a 
| ſhort time ſhe hoped to become an excel- 
| lent houſewife. ; In the i interim, ſhe flattered 
' herſelf, the maid, who was extremely ſkil- | 
ful, and promiſed to produce the beſt 
butter and cheeſe, with the fatteſt poultry 
in the neighbourhood, would ſupply all her 
deficiencies, and enable her always to have 
a comfortable home for Mr. Bel more. 0 
D 5 Their 
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Their man was to act as gardener, attendant, 
&c. and take care of the only horſe Mr. 


Belmore now kept, which had been -A Efe 


ſent from him to Matilda. 


» 


The principal part of Mr. Belmore's 


library, together with Matilda s piano, a 


large collection of muſic, and materials for. 


drawing, were brought to their retreat. 


Thus provided with conſtant | means. of 
amuſement, they entertained no apprehen- 
ſion of ever finding time hang heavy e on 
their hands. 5 „ zo 
Matilda was. highly, pleaſed alt che 
manner they propoſed living in, not from 
any charms novelty gave to it, but from the 
ſteadineſs and penetration of her mind, 
which diſcerned the ſalutary benefits that 
could ſearcely, fail of accruing from a life 
ſpent | in ſo ſerene, ſo temperate a manner. 
The melancholy ſne felt at ber firſt arrival 


at the cottage, gradually wore e Her 


—— 


47 
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| ſpirits returned, her eyes regained their 
1 luſtre, her eb their bloom; and ſhe felt 
what indeed the had ſcarcely before 
doubted, that content can amply make * 
; for the deficiencies of fortune. CL 5 
Mr. Belmore experienced equal happi- 
neſs—a happineſs which ſprang from his. 
own fortitude and the virtues of her he 
regarded as his child. | 
Was he has often whiſpered 1 to him- 
ſelf, while fondly gazing upon her, “ ſhe 
is all that her mother was; equally lovely, 
: equally amiable. O Stanley! O Lucinda! 
 _— dear departed friends ! if permitted 
6 to review this world, how muſt you re- 
joice at the virtues of your orphan how 
; glory at having given birth to a creature 
whoſe conduct will entitle her, like your- 
: _ to hold a ſeat amidſt the Pitt of 
e Cup. 


— 
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CHAP. mu. 


e Would 1 had fall'n upon thoſe happy days 
e That poets celebrate; thoſe golden times 
% And thoſe Arcadian ſcenes that Maro ſings, 3 
% And Sidney, warbler of poetic. proſe ! | MED 
cc Nymphs were Diana's then, and ſwains had hearts 1 
c That felt their virtues : innocence, it ſeems, * 
40 * From courts awd found ſhelter'in the aa * 


| COWPER, . 


Ma. be Belmore contrived. t to a his | 
having ever moved in a more exalted ſphere 7 
than his preſent one. In conſequence of 


this concealment, none but a few of his LEY 


ruſtic neighhours came to PP their com- by 5 


8 N 3 * " -- * * - a F 8 : 
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| Einen to him. Their evident wiſh to 
pleaſe, amply compenſated for their want 
of politeneſs, and their warm invitations 
proved the delight they ſhould feel from 
having them accepted. 
Amongſt theſe viſirors was a Mr. Hill- 
grove (one of the moſt reſpectable farmers 
in the neighbourhood), and his daughter. 
He was a healthy-looking man, about fifty, 
with a countenance expreſſive of the utmoſt 
: good-humour, and as hoſpitable i in his diſ 
poſition as unceremonious in his manner. 
He ſhook Mr. Belmore heartily by the 
hand, ſaid he liked his looks, was glad to 
have him in his vicinity, hoped they would 
be on good terms, aſſured him always of a 
flice of cut. and-come, and a draught of 
good ale; called Matilda a pretty chick, 
and begged ſhe might often favour his 
daughter with a call, who he thought would | 
| be — to ts * her company. 


Miß | 


% 


\ 


, 
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Miſs Patty Hillgrove's principal charms 
were derived from youth and a blooming 
complexion. In her manner, there was a 
kind of fly ſimplicity, tinctured with re- 
ſerve, which, however, the affability of 
Matilda ſoon encouraged her to drop, | 
and lie began to chat with familiarity on 
many trifling ſubjects, ſuch as Matilda 
quickly perceived were beſt fine: to her 
capacity and education. Wed 45 | 
Mr. Hillgrove and his daughter preſſed 
Mr. Belmore and Matilda much to ſpend | 
the evening at their houſe: the former, 
upon finding them heſitate about accepting 
his invitation, declared they muſt either 
come to him, or he to them. In conſe- 
quence of this declaration, he and his 
daughter were invited to return in the 
evening, and readily conſented to do o 5 
hf Slew ca for ſome hours. * 


* + N 
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| Mr. Belmore eaſily conjectured Ma. 
tilda's opinion - concerning their viſitors, 
« We muſt, not, however; my dear,” faid 
he, © be faſtidious : : rudeneſs and vice are 
indeed ever to be avoided; but the ſociety 
of thoſe whoſe manners and diſpoſitions are 
free from either, may, even with a degree of 
gy pleaſure, be ſupported: the reflection how 
few opportunities thoſe honeſt people have 
had of cultivating or adorning their minds, 
muſt ever prevent us from ridiculing them. 
But it is unneceſſary to ſpeak thus to you, 
my love; you, whoſe good and tender heart 
vould never permit you to indulge wit at 
the expence of feeling. 
The Hillgroves returned very early. 
Matilda ſoon found that taciturnity would 
never diſtinguiſh her fair neighbour, whoſe 
aukward diffidence being ſubdued, ſhe gave 
| her tongue free ſcope; told Matilda of a 
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houſund anecdotes of her own intimates; "So 
how many were on the tapis for matrimony ; * 
the reaſon why one was diſappBintedi in her 
lover; what another wore at a ball given 
by the landlord; when ſuch a girl was ſeen 
ſauntering through a dark walk with a 
young widower; -and the agonies of her 
intimate friend in not finding the predie- 
tions of a fortune-teller fulfilled: in ſhort, | 
Matilda, from the whole tenor of her con- 5 
verſation, perceived that ſcandal and envy 


could not only exiſt out f the air of the | 


met ropolis, but: even flouriſh oe woods 
and u ER AL: F 
Mr. Hillgrove gave a ae account 2 
of his neighbours, and ended with the par- 5 
ſon, who, he ſaid, was a queer kind of a fel- 
low, whoſe ſermons had the eiu effect i 
of always man him to b „ 
vou. 1. EE ES * They 9 
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mh hey ſtaid to ſupper. Mr. Hilgrove | 
was unbounded in his expreſſions of regard; 
declared repeatedly Mr. Belmore was the 
honeſteſt fellow he ever knew; and at 
length, with viſible reluctance, departed. 
Every domeſlic arrangement being made, 


time glided on moſt pleaſantly with Mr. 


| Belmore and Matilda; ſpring, which had 
commenced with unuſual mildneſs, was 
now far advanced, and every ſpot preſented 
ſomething” charming to their view green 
fields and ſhady groves and hedges covered 
with a profuſion of bloſſoms: they roſe 
early, for the purpoſe of purſuing their 
various avocations, and enjoying the ethe- 
real mildneſs of the morning; nor was the 
ſilent hour ofevening diſregarded: they then 
5 either walked out, or repaired to the receſs 
in the garden, where they delighted to liſten 
1 i to the reſponſive thrillings of the retiring 


* k 
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birds, the blanings of the flocks, and 
inhale the fragrance wafted from we ſur- 
rounding flowers. 
They at length, actallting to 4 pro- 
miſe, went to ſpend an evening at Mr. : 
 Hillgrove's. The walk was but ſhort to 
| his houſe: they found him at his gate, im- 
patiently watching for them. The moment | 
they appeared, he haſtened forward to meet 
them, and having given them a cordial 85 
welcome, he led Mr. Belmore into a par- 
lour, where a few of the neighbouring 
farmers were aſſembled to meet him: aſter 
which, he conducted Matilda to a ſummer- 


houſe in the garden, where his daughter = 


and halfa dozen girls waited tea for her. 
He then returned to Mr. Belmore, and 
while his beſt ale briſkly circulated, te news 
much * than that ale went round.“ 


22, Matilda's 1 
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' Matilda's manner, as well as dreſs, en- 
gaged the critical attention of Miſs Patty 
and her companions, and -with difficulty 
they could ſhake off the reſtraint, or conceal 
the envy the enden elegance of len 

excited. N 2 e 
Tea. table topics were not forgorten; 
| ſome of the village belles. were pulled to 
pieces; the diſcovery of two or three pri- 
vate interviews laughed at; and ſome .of 
the rural beaux cenſured for want of taſte, | 
becauſe they themſelves were not the ob- 
jects of their admiration; g Matilda could > 
not help ſmiling at the emulation which 
- each betrayed of excelling in volubility of 
ſpeech; but while ſhe ſmiled, ſhe ſecretly 
PE: lamented that the contagion of ſcandal and 
Eo ok vanity had extended beyond the metropolis, 
and baniſhed ſimplicity and meme om 
ſcenes particularly conſecrated to > chem: ; 
peels Buy, 
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BET. 406 But, alas! 
60 scenes rarely . d with rural manners, , now,” £ 


** „e TILLED) * S000 coal LEED #000 ez 5 2 „„ 6666060 
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| Of The rural laſs, © | 
<= Whom once e her virgin modeſty and grace, 
Her artleſs manners, and her neat Alge, 
„ 80 dignified, that ſhe was hardly leſs | K 
Than the fair ſhepherdels of old romanee— 25 
40 1s ſeen no more; the character is loſt. | 
44 Her head adorned with lappets pinn'd aloft, 8 
"HO And ribbands' ftreaming gay, 1 rais'd, 
And magnified beyond all human ſize 8 
40 Indebted to ſome ſmart wig-weayers hand 
« For more than half the treſſes i it ſuſtains z; Yo Rag 
% Her elbows ruffled, and her tott'ring form | 
All prop'd upon French heels, the might be deem'd 
46 (But t that the baſket dangling on her arm 
8 Interprets her more truly) of a rank N 
3 Too Fre for en or ſale of eggs.” 7 


* tea, a walk was propoſed, a pro- 
poſal to which Matilda gladly acceded, and | 
they fallied forth :'after rapbling about a 


3+ — 
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' = conſiderable time, they fat down on the 
ſummit of a riſing ground, from whence 
Matilda beheld ſeveral beautiful and exten- 
five proſpects; amongſt the reſt a noble 
- manſion, ſurrounded by very fine improve- 
ments, attracted her . ; and ſhe 
inquired to whom it belonged. : 
« That,” ſaid one of the girls, © belongs + 
to Mr. Bromley, who owns moſt of the ad- 
| Joining land, and is to be ſure one of the 
handſomeſt and eleganteſt men I ever ſaw! 
—he has the ſpirit of a Prince i in ſpending 
money! and to be ſure whoever gets him, 
will have reaſon to bleſs her lars!” "ARON 
CF can t conceive,” cried one of her 
companions, « what can take him ſo often 
to Wilcox's—1I can ſcarcely think it is Miſs 
| Beſfy attracts him thither; for ſhe neither 
poſſeſſes beauty nor wit, in my opinion. 
Matilda, tired of this converſation, pro- 
: poſed contirjing their” walk; as they 
4 5 pro- 
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| proceeded, Patty. Hill grove, who attached 
_ herſelf to her with an air of vanity, took an 
opportunity of informing her in a whiſper, 5 
of the attention ſhe received from Mr. | 
| Bromley, and Matilda perceived he was an 
object of general admiration: As. they 
_ paſſed his houſe, their eyes were directed s 

towards the windows, in hopes of ſeeing hig 

there, and by their ſmiles they evinced the . 
ſatisfaction that would reſult from bis $Join- 
ing tn. > 1 

Soon after they bad paſſed his fouſe, they 
entered a lane, thickly ſhaded with old 
trees; and terminated by the remains of a 
ſtupendous building—a melancholy me- 
mento of the inevitable decay attendant on 
all human productions. This building 0 
e attracted the attention of Ma- 
tilda, and ſhe expreſſed a wiſh of taking a 

nearer r ſurvey of 1 it. Inſtead of complying 7 
* 4 . with 


— 


* 
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with this wiſh, however, her companions 4 
' manifeſted a degree of horror and aſtoniſu- 
ment on hearing it, which not only ſurpriſed 
but alarmed her; and all eagerly clambered 
over a ſtile into a neighbouring meadow, 
and made the belt of their way towards the 
Hamlet: « Lord bleſs me!” faid Patty, as 
ſhe again took her arm, * I would not ven- 
ture to that place for the univerſe! why, it 
is there the madman lives, and I dare ſay 
he would murder us all.” « Madman!” 
repeated Matilda. Aye,“ cried Patty, and 
they ſay he would kill any one that went ; 
near him, for it ſeems he hates all mankind, 1 
prowls about by himſelf, paſſes his nights 
amongſt the graves, and has frequently 
been overheard talking in an unintelligible 
manner to himſelf.” This account excited 
the curioſity of Matilda. Did you ever 
5 ſee him: 258 * the. ce Les,“ replied Patry, | 
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ro I met him one day i ina wenden Lord! 
I was ſo frightened! 1 thought every mo- 
ment he would come up and bite me; ſo 
the moment I paſſed him, I took to my heels, | 
nor never ceaſed running till-I got home.? 
* And pray,” aſked Matilda, * has no one 5 
ventured near him, to try whether i it vas 
poſſible his malady could be cured? *r ce Oh! 
yes,” ſaid Patty, * the Parſon went to him 


one day, but he WAS affronted, and ſoon left 7 


him; 1 wanted to know whether he could 
be put into Bedlam? but the Parſon ſaid, 
| No; for as he had done no miſchief, there | 
could be no pretext for confining 8 
Matilda's anxiety. to learn further par- | 
ticulars of this reputed madman, remained N 
| ungratified. Patty and her companions 
ſaid they knew nothing more concerning 
bim, than they had already told her. ITbey 5 
did not forget, however, to 8 her 


againſt venturing too near his abode. | 
| 1 M 5 „ 


F 
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The party ſeparated on Aegi d the mea- 
dow, and only ſhe and Patty returned to 
Mr. Hillgrove's, where Mr. Belmore was | 
waiting to attend her home. | 
He laughed at the deſcription the gave 
of her companions, and ſtill more at their 
converſation and deſigns upon Mr. Brom- 
ley, which ſhe repeated; “ for which, (ſaid 

he) he may thank his fortune: was he di- 

veſted of that, believe me; he would be diſ 
regarded: it is his eſtate, 1 not hi mnſelf, is the 
bbject they ſigh me: OO 
She mentioned the perſon who had been 


N repreſented as the terror of the neighbour- 


e Mr. Hillgrove alſo ſpoke of 
| him, 1 ſaid Mr. Belmore, ““ and by what 1 
can gather he is not mad, but cynical; 
untutored imaginations, however, quickly 
conjure up a thouſznd bugbears to affright 
and torment; but I really think the un- 
Fs 2 5 d FR, happy 
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1 man we have been T peaking of ſhould 
create no other ſenſation in our breaſts than 
compaſſion/” z 55 e 

Matilda's mind became occupied bs the 
idea of this ſtranger, for whom ſhe felt ſen= 
_ timents of the livelieſt pity; convinced in 
her own mind. that miſery or madneſs 
could alone have tempted him.to renounce 
ſociety, and reſide in ſo cheerleſs, fo gloomy 
2 Toe as that he inhabited, | 


— * 4 
8 \ 
4 0 . 
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CHAP. IX. 
1 8 | He ab his heart a prey to black deſpair z ds 
4 He eats not, drinks not, leeps not, has no uſe 
Of any thing but thought ; or, if he talks, 
* *Tisto himſelf, and then *tis perfect raving: 
Then he defies the world, and bids it paſs; 
«© Sometimes he gnaws his lips, then draws his mouth 


6e Into a ſcornful ſmile,” * 5 
f . bRrpzx. 


MATILDA roſe before Mr. Belmore 
the next morning, and quitted the houſe, 
- with an inclination of walking till the 
breakfaſt-hour, and thus Kd the ey 
5 hour of day— „ 


. | : 28 4 For 
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60 ror beet! is the breath of morn; her rifng Geet, 
0 With charm of earlieſt ee, > 5 4 


She croſſed the little . at the end * 
the meadow, and then purſued her way as 
chance directed; delighted with the melody 
| of the woodland choriſters, and the reviving 
| freſhneſs of the air. Solely engroſſed by 
the beautiful ſcenery about her, ſhe wan- 
dered on, till finding herſelf i ina road with 
which ſhe was unacquainted, ſhe pauſed to 
look round for the one ſhe ſhould take, and - 
in doing ſo, to her extreme conſternation, 
perceived ſhe was cloſe to the melancholy . 
ſpot where the ſtrange ſolitary being, who 
excited both her 2 and e re- 
ſided. Rn 5 
A ſudden panic ſeized I and the | 
trembled ſo ſhe could ſcarcely move.— 
* Good F Heavens!” cried ſhe to. herſelf, * 


. 1 what 


* ” 3 — * —— YU 
* 


** 
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bY... what ſhall I do, if his reaſon be really 
diſordered, and he ſees mi here alone? he 
may be malicious enough to hurt me.“ 
She tottered on with as much haſte as ſhe 
could make: ere ſhe had proceeded many 
yards, ſhe heard the ſound of feet behind 
her, and, involuntarily pauſing, ſhe looked 
back, and to her infinite terror, ſaw a man, 
muffled up ſo oddly, that ſhe immediately 
| conjectured he could be no other than the 

perſon ſhe dreaded to encounter. . This 
 ideaalmoſt overpowered her, and when the | 
> attempted to proceed, her limbs ſhook to 
ſuch a degree, ſhe had not ppwer to move, 
and ſtood ready to fink to the earth. 
Her apprehenſion s, however, were ſoon 
relieved. The moment the ſtranger raiſed 
nis eyes from the ground, on which they 
appeared for ſome minutes bent i in gloomy 
meditation, he. Rarted back and haſtily 
retreated 


* 
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retreated amidſt the windings of the Pile. 
Her ſtrength inſtantly returned; ſhe ſprung 
forward, and ſoon regaining the path ſhe 
had taken from the W never On 

1ill ſhe arrived at it. 
« Bleſs me, child!” cried Mr. Belted; 
ns by this time was up and watching for 
her return), on ſeeing her breathleſs and 
agitated, What is the matter? · Oh! 
dear Sir!“ exclaimed ſhe, I have ſeen 
him!” „Seen who?“ 41 do not know,” _ 
replied ſhe; « but the perſon they ſay is 

mad; and I have been almoſt frightened 5 

out of my life.“ e Out of your wits, you 
mean,“ ſaid Mr. Belmore. « Why, what a 
little ſimpleton are you, to loſe your reaſon 


becauſe a parcel of ſilly girls have given "ou 6 


an in exaggerated account of him.“ 

EI have been very fooliſh,” ſaid me, 1 

. he untied her hat, and ſeated herſelf at the 
$3 . 5 breakfaſt 
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| breakfaſt-table; but 1 ſaw him ſolfud- 
denly, that I, You could. not refiſt 


the influence of terror,” cried * Bel. 


more. 

Curioſiy as n as a — 0 of being able 
to convince her there was no cauſe for this 
terror, induced Mr. Belmore in thi evening 
to propoſe their taking the ſame ramble 

ſhe had done in the morning. Matilda 

ſtarted What!” cried- he, *. afraid to 
venture with me?” 00 no,” faid ſhe, 
o ſmiling, 42 certainly, there can be no 


einn 
They nn went out, 105 had 
nearly approached the ruinous dwelling of 
the recluſe, when Matilda perceived him in 
a field contiguous to it. She immediately 
directed Mr. Belmore? s eyes. to him, and. 
both ſtopped i in order to obſerve him more 1 
attentively. He was ſtill muffled up; but 
185 JJ LS 
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his hat which had entirely concealed his 
face, in the morning, was now raiſed, and 
diſplayed a countenance neither glaring 
with phrenzy, nor ſoured with moroſoneſs, 
but enlivened by youth, and the warm glow 
ol delighted and refined benevolence, which 5 
had juſt been exerciſed. 1 * 
The object to whom it bad hoe 0 
was an emaciated female with two children; | 
the babes were clinging round his knees, 
and the tranſported mother with claſped | 
hands, and all the energy of gratitude, was 
pouring forth her thanks. for his bounty. - 
The eyes of Matilda gliſtened with tears; 
Mr. Belmore was not leſs affected by the 7 
ſcene before. them than ſhe was. jo, We 


* 8 * 


have been both miſtaken,” faid he; < nei- 1 


ther madneſs nor miſanthropy predominate 

here.“ While he ſpoke, the woman, fol- 
lowed by. her children, from whom the 
| | Arranger 2 


* 


- 
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ſtranger nad gently diſengaged himſelf 


approached the ſpot where they ftood.— 
po you live in this country?” aſked Mr: 
Belmore, ſtopping her. No, Sir,“ re- 


turned ſhe, „ I was travelling with my 


children to C; but ſickneſs ſeizing me 
upon the road, here 1 might have periſhed, 
but for the aſſiſtance of an angel ſrom | 


Heaven.” 5 


« You mean the gentleman yonder?” 


| Kid Mr. Belmore. . Yes, Sir; and may 


the widow's bleſſing, and the blefling of 


| Innocence, light upon his head!“ Matilda 
Put her hand into her pocket; Mr. Belmore 
gave an aſſenting ſmile; and ſhe ſlipped 
5 ſomething into the woman's hand, whoſe 
tears expreſſed her thanks. 4 


F * 


The unknown, aſter continuing ſome 


4 moments in a thoughtful attitude, ſuddenly 
pulled his hat over his face and, leaving 


the 


* 1 


* 


, 
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the field, walked haſtily along a path that 
bordered it. „ will try,” ſaid Mr. Bel- 2 
more, <« whether he is as unſociable as they ä 
reprefent him % 1 N. . 
VUnavoidably compelled to paſs We - 
other, Mr. Belmore turning to him, with 
much politeneſs, ſaid, —« Excuſe, Sir, this oy 
abrupt addreſs; but I cannot neglect the 
preſent opportunity of expreſſing the plea- 
ſure 1 ſhould derive from being permitted 
to cultivate an intimacy with ſo near and 
ſo amiable a neighbour,” 
He ſtarted at theſe words ; a haughey 
air inſtantaneouſly overſ] pread his coun | 
tenance; and, without uttering a word, or 
even bowing, he retired with precipitaney | 
through an ivy-covered gate, which led to 


the part of the building that was  firced 1 
for his reſidence. fe ORs br 


| * 


pity, he is a ſtranger to benevolence; and 


the action we have witneſſed N 
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8 Mr. Belmore was diſpleaſed, and Matilda 
uas ſhocked by this repulſive diſdain, © - - 
I find, faid he, © my declaration of 
being miſtaken was rather premature. 
Some calamities, I ſuppoſe, have diſguſted 
him with the world; and, though open to 


; aſſumes the rigidneſs of a Miſanthrope.” 
0 But what, = cried. Matilda, „ can be 
alledged to counterbalance the humanity of 


-« I wiſh not, my. dear, to leſſen. his 
merit, ſaid Mr. Belmore; « but, in my f 
opinion, half the charms of virtue, conſiſt « 
in the manner in which ſhe performs her I! 
75 duties. I allow him to be generous; but 1 
you muſt allow he never can be pleaſing f 


. while he aſſumes the manners of a Cynic; 


if, while ſuccouring one individual, he rails 
. againſt and n, ſhuns the reſt of the I! 


5 1 8 : 
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ſpecies ſuch charity will by many be i I 


puted to caprice, not feeling; tis only the 
man Who ſtruggles againſt deſpair, and to 
pity unites benevolence, that can be de- 
ſerving of gur eſteem and admiration.” 
Matilda's mind was now more than ever 
occupied by reflexions on the ſingularity of 
his behaviour; ſhe wiſhed, and yet ſhe did 
not know why, to learn the ſource from 
whence it originated. n 
The next day Patty Hillgrove came run- 
ning into the houſe; * Lord bleſs N 
ſaid ſhe, cc I hear you met the madman; 1 
did he attempt to bite you?” No really,” | | 
replied Matilda, „ nor even to ſpeak to 
me; and I believe he might be met with as 
much ſafety, or rather more than your fa- 
vourite Mr. Bromley.” r 
MN Indeed,” nel: Patty, 60 1 do not FOR 4 


lie he 3 is ſob: as * * en 85 


him : 


: 7 * 
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him to be; but Mr. Bromley himſelf told 
me, he wanted nothing but an opportunity 
to injure one; and aſſured me, if I ventured 

. near him, he would undoubtedly drag me 
into ſome of the old vaults belonging to 
: that OT he lives * and 0 me 
Mme 

1 Then Laflure u aid \ Matilda, «it 
is not more ridiculous to propogate ſuch 
abſurd reports, than ook to believe 

ther.” N 

I do not give half e much e eredit to 
them now, indeed,” cried Patty, as J uſed 
to do; * for I have lately been told he is 

very good - natured: I heard a ſtory of him 

a morning, which Iwill tell you.“ 

There is a poor old widow, who lives 
en about two miles from our houſe, to whom 
19 1 my father, from having known her and her 
| as ons ned eve e give 
: mn | ſome 


5 
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ſome little relief or other, whenever ſne 
came in my way. For theſe laſt five weeks 


I neither ſaw nor heard any thing of 


TY 


- 


which ſurpriſed me a good deal, as ſhe uſed | 


to come very often to us; ſo this morning I 


reſolved to try whether ne was dead or 


alive. Accordingly 1 went to her cottage, 


and who ſhould I ſee but herſelf knitting at 
the door: So, Jenny, ſaid I, how are you? 
Purely, Madam, ſays ſhe, thanks be to Hea- 
ven. But, O Miſs! there is no knowing | 


the ups and downs of this world; and, as 


the Parſon ſays, one may be in grief this 1 


day, and in joy the next: 1 have been i in a 


peck of troubles ſince I laſt ſaw you, Miſs 
Patty. My poor Jemmy was employed by 


Squire Bromley, about an ornamental build. 
ing, I think they call it, in the ſnrubbery, | 
which the Squire wanted to have repaired, 
wn 5 from 

By ' London, *% 
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; Reschen came down. Well, he hams all 
f the workmen, and amongſt the reſt, my 
poor boy, who, you know, is nat very ſtrong : 
ſo much, that at laſt he fell fick from * 
1 tigue and the heat of the weather, and took 
to his bed: this was bringing a heap of 
ttroubles upon me, as T had not the means 
of purchaſing for him what he required, 
and did not like to be always troubling my 


: I neighbours with my- diſtreſſes. Well, one 


5 night as I fat outſide the cottage-- doo a 
crying fadly : about him, who ſhould paſs 
by but the gentleman who lives at the 


Abbey, and who, they ſay, is out of his 
mind] though I don't believe no ſuch ching 1 


dow, I aſſure you. Well, he had ſcarcely 
| paſſed me beſore he turned back, and aſked 


me in che ſofteſt, ſweeteſt voice I ever 


5 heard, what Was the matter with me | 
| FO I then n him mad, I could a 


7 
- 
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not Gn the heart of me refuſe telling * 98 
he ſpoke in ſuch a manner: and to be 
ſure, it was a lucky hour in which I told 8 
him; for, before 1 bad well finiſhed what 1 : 4 
was ſaying, he took ten guineas from his 2 
purſe, and, putting them into my ce VE be 
et There,” faid he, .* 1 ſhall. call again; 
preſent get every neceſſary advice and . RE, . 
ance for your ſon. His bounty ſeemed. to 
me like that of an angel. J emmy grew 
better ever fince, and every Wing now wears 
a ſmiling face.” | jj 

This narrative, aided 17 8 the e of 55 
the incident ſhe had witneſſed, prepoſſeſſed 1 
moſt ſtrongly the ſuſceptible heart of Ma- FX 
tilda in his favour. - And did 8 
Bromley, aſked ſhe, .* do nothing to re-. 
lieve the diſtreſſes of the poor woman?” 1 — 
„Oh. no, Patty replied, * Mr. Broniley © 5 
had other things to take up his attention, 1 
belides the ſorrows of a a Wer RE” 
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. ſon; his houſe was full of company; the 


other gentleman, however, had nothing elſe N 
to attend l e 5 


„ No!” ſaid Matilda, nothing . 


' evils; have afforded him half fo much de- 


light as adminiſtering to the wants of a a 
ſuffering fellow creature l i  RLAe 
They ſoon after ſeparated. ce — 
_ pity it is,” faid Matilda, when left to her- 
elf, « that ſo. benevolent a mind ſhould | 
entertain ſuch a diſlike to ſociety. The 
converſe of a few congenial beings, could 
ſearcely fail of diverting his melancholy, "1 


5 | and though their ſympathy could not re- | 
move, it might 2 8 alleveiate bis | 


ſorrows. e Te” 
- She then took Fer work, Un went to the | 
| litle ſheltered bank in che garden; till oc= 


i cupied i in thinking of the unſociable, ca- 


pricious, ks humane being, nods had _ 
ſo much of. . e 2 


. 
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06 of 8 COR cs was ne, 1 N 
„% And comely was his face; 
| 8 4 « His yellow locks, in ringlets free, 
6 Hung down his neck with grace. 


I Blue were his eyes, and freams of fir fre, 5 
„ When angry, from them n! r e 
5 Not ſo when urg d by ſoft deſire, . 

6 He woo'd the Mr dame." | | 

<2] ot tb STKE SALE I: old zerren „ans. | 
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Ma. Babies: who” wed” ban ſuper- ; 
intending his labourers, ſhortly joined her 

in her little ſequeſtered retreat. He h 
not been long ſeated, when Matilda'bs b. n An 
to ſpeak of: the Miſan 1rop 4 
'F rl | 2 N 
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85 this country. © Oh! my dear Matilda,” | 
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Belmore choſe to call the Recluſe at the 
Abbey. He made but a light reply Wo. 
what ſhe ſaid concerning him, and changed 

the diſcourſe by ſpeaking of the pleaſures 
of the country, and the felicities of its in- 
habirants, of which 1 had never ſo perfect 
a knowledge, ſaid he, as ſince I came to 


continued he, in the fullneſs of his heart, 
as 1 contemplate the diverſified works of | 
; creation, my heart expands with ineffable 
: gratitude to the ſupreme author of them; 
and 1 am aſtonjſhed that man can ever be 
'fo forgetful of the bleſſings furrounding 


0 him, as 50 admit diſcontent within os ö 


4 * 


* « Certainly,” f faid Matilda, * 1 l is not 
more calculated to excite. wonder' than re- | 
8 gret, that he can thus: Poiſon his enjoy- 1 
ments; but 1 will not alles rg dear er | 
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to drop the ſubject I commenced; nor ns- 
matiſe the Poor Miſanthrope.” X09, 
08 Do not again begin hoſtilities,” fund - | 
he, but be ſatisfied that 1 have not before 
refuted all your arguments in his behalf.” 
« Excuſe me, my dear Sir, replied ſhe, | 
ſmiling, «as a true woman, I muſt contend 
till I am ſubdued, GILES et ; 
«Since you compel 1 me then” to o ſpeak, 1 
will candidly give my opinion,” ſaid Mr. 
Belmore What does the title of Miſan- 
thrope imply (a title which the perſon 
you have ſpoken of appears to me to 
merit), but ſpleen, malice and diſcontent? 
feelings utterly ſubverſive of | thoſe we 
ſhould: endeavour to cultivate, not only for 


our own happineſs, but the happineſs « 1 


ſociety: conſequently, the man who enters | 
tains them is unworthy of our eſteem,” 


" * Surely, my dear Sir,” cried Matilda, 5 
« he canhot be undeſerving of eſtcem who 


) Wot nM aids 


be ; 
w * 


. t 
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f aids the afflited—who dries the: tears of 
the widow, and- befriends the fatherleſs i 


and thus does he do, of whom we: are 


ſpeaking. We, ourſelves; beheldan inſtarice 
5 of his humanity, which called forth our 
plaudits; and to day I have heard of ano- N 
ther, ſtill more worthy of praiſe. Ps 
She then related the little tale told her 
wi Patty Hillgrove; and Mr. Belmore was 
beginning to make ſome comments upon it; 
when the ſervant appeared to inform them 


dinner was waiting. They then left their 


embowered retreat, and returned to the 
cottage to enjoy a frugal repaſt, rendered 
delicious by the probity ne contentment 


1 their minds. g 
8 alteration i in their cirumſtances was 


5 ; unattended with regret for any of the luxu- 
lies they were neceſſitated to relinquiſh in 


conſequence of it, They. cheerfully ſub- 


mitagd | 
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mitted to their fate; and, by ſo doing, were 
| enabled t0. enjoy che bleflings Rill vichin 
their reach, ze ads 
Mr. n was, in the moſt e ac · 5 
ceptation of the word, an Optimiſt. No 
viciſſitude in, life, however painful, could 
ſhake his fortitude, convinced as he was, 
that 1t was directed by infinite goodneſs and 
wiſdom. Thus reſigned, therefore, to the 
will of Heaven, and relying on Providence 
for the protection of Matilda, it was not 
long after his removal from Woodford, ere 
his tranquillity and happineſs returned like 
| two amiable relatives together. eas 
A few words will ſuffice to give ſome 
account of the Miſanthrope, for whom 
Matilda Was ſo warm an advocate. | 
There was, a ſuſceptibility,” as well as a 
| ſympathy in Matilda's diſpoſition, which 


not only made her feel for, but attached . 


8 ar 
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. her, i in ſome degree, to all who were unfor- 
tunate: the idea, therefore; of his being lo, 
| excited her compaſſion, and created. a kind 
of romantic prepoſſeſſion in his favour. 
To thoſe who are not di veſted of the de- 
| licate ſenſibilities of nature, who underſtand 1 
the thouſand undeſcribeable. feelings that 
daily agitate a breaſt of wee this | 
vill not appear firange. Mo ONT iin 
The Unknown | had reſided: FRY Gains | 
months in the country; and by the ſingu- 
"larity of his manners, his total ſecluſion, 
his diſtaſte to all ſociety, had excited the 
wonder of the neighbouring ruſtics, Who 
mutually agreed his reaſon was diſordered. 
But there was too great a confiſtency i in 
bis acts of benevolence to permit thoſe 
whoſe minds were better cultivated to har- 
bour ſuch; an idea; to theſe i it was evident 


1 
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his temper alone had ſuffered from. dhe 
poignancy of affliction. © 


His perſon was tall, manly, and clegantly © 
proportioned; there was a dignity in his 


air, which could not fail of commanding - 


reſpect; and an eaſe and grace in all his 
motions, which proved him well educated, 


and accuſtomed to elegant ſociety. 


LY 


Five- and twenty years was the utmoſt ne 
appeared to have attained. A gloom, ap- 
parently proceeding from ſecret ſorrow, 
generally clouded his countenance; but 
after relieving virtue after drying the 
tears of p poverty, nothing could exceed the 
benign complacency and openneſs which 
enlivened it; like the brightening rays of 
the ſun, chaſing away the gloomy horrors. 


of the winter's reign, + 


All his features were ſtrong, and expreſ. 


tive af the varying emotions of his pope” 


* : | , 


„„ Tint: 
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- ſpirit: his eyes, notwithſtanding the n 


that ſometimes lowered about them, were 
the moſt beautiful that, as SINE ſaps, 


% 08; - Ever ſhone in the human 4955 divine Wl 


To tive met him at the er ds 
in thoſe ſequeſſered ſhades, amongſt which. 
he was particularly fond of rambling, one | 
vould almoſt have been tempted to ima- 
gine he was the. e e Ad ee | 
"_ of them. Pe 5 Bs 

His retreat the only tenantable ſpot of a 
ae and ancient monaſtery, lay at the foot 

of a hill; which thickly covered with wood, 
0 the growth of many ages, hung like a kind | 
of ſcreen over it, as if to exclude the in- 
ppection of the curious. A ſtream of water 
trickling from the ſummit, and daſhing i in 
its deſcent againſt ſcattered ſtones, formed 
A rude ſe melody” by no means unpleaſing * 

| | | wildneſs, | 


*%. 
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i ſolitude, and . eee 
the ruin; cluſtering i ivy obſcured the light 


of the day; and the croaking of unnu 1 | | 


birds, unmoleſted poſſeſſors of the moul - 55 
dering walls, gave additional melanchaly to 
the night. „„ 


Mournful trees, the yew, [the „ 5 5 


and the holly, which ſhaded the burying- 
place belonging to the monaſtery, totally : 
excluded any view of the country, A num- 
ber of ancient. monuments were ſcattered _ 
amongſt them 3 and various little hillocks | 
on the earth: denoted the ſpors where many 
bones nil weft; cr eng 9g ny | 
A thouſand ae ſtories prevailed 
- throughout the Hamlet relative to this 


place. The ruſtics avoided it with caution; 


| — at ene not one would venture near 
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you 


10 a weak imagination, ſuch an WEN 
1 was dreadful ; but on a mind, in- 
nocent and e tutored, it could have 
no effect. * 

An old man and woman belonging to N 
the Hamlet attended and prepared for him 
whatever he required; but, from the reſerve 
with which he treated them, they were un- 
able to gratify their own ne or that 
of their neighbours. Ich | 

Had Matilda had an opportunity r 
accurately ſurveying the Miſanthrope, I 


doubt not many would exclaim: „ No ' 


wonder truly ſhe endeavoured to Juſtify the 
conduct of ſuch a man. 7 5 | 

I wish not to render her character an un- | 
2 one, nor ſhall 1 pretend, to aſſert 
her prepoſſeſſion in his favour would not 
have been heightened by the elegance of 
his form and the intelligence of his coun- " 


Cp fe cn il v=1 nY tenance ; 
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” tenance: this, however, I ſhall affirm, that 

they would have been incapable of inſpiring : 
her with more than tranſient admiration, 
if not equalled by We of manner, and 


intelligence of mind. RY BE, 
* bo A | EE SS 
| : CHAP. 
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4/08 This pomp of heels | 
£350. fi to feed the frenzy in my ſoul ; - 
Here's room for meditation ev'n to madneſs, | 


"6c A the mind burſts with thinking... 
1 . D | ROWE'S FAIR PESITENT: 


% 
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Tr; relation which Matilda gave of f the 
Miſanthrope' 8 humanity, inſenſibly i 
tereſted Mr. Belmore in his favour, be 4 
inſpired him with a fervent wiſh to become 
| acquainted with him, and learn his mis- 
fortunes, from a hope of being able to mi- 
1 the ſorrow they mag” cauſed,. and : 
1 - OT , recon- 


— 


* » 


% . 
N 0 
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reconcile him by degrees to the world: — 
this wiſh he communicated to Matilda. 
4 Surely,” ſaid he, “ a mind ſo ſuſceptible 
as his cannot long remain inflexible to ten- 
derneſs and perſuaſion; and by a proper 
repreſentation of the life he leads, ſo re- 
pugnant to the laws of ſociety, I rruft, he- 
may be reſtored toa World he ſeerns formed + hy 
to ornament. gf | | 
That very evening chest Mr. Bel: | 
more ſet off on his charitable viſit; defiring 85 
Matilda to conceal it, as it would be both _ 
| troubleſome and diſagreeable to anſwer the - 
inquiries which. would: be made, was it 
known whither he went. 
| He paſſed throu gh the gate, th rou bk. 
which the Miſanthrope ſo precipitately re- 
N treated the evening he had been addreſſed 
by him. With flow and filent fteps he 
Y e through a dark Paſſage that led 
to 
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to the dwelling and burying- PET 1 in 
the latter of which he perceived the Un- 
known ſtanding by a grave covered with a 
white ſtone that appeared to have been 
lately gepoſitef ther. 

He ſoftly advanced to him; he his ap- 
proach was unnoticed. The unhappy young 
man ſeemed abſorbed i in melancholy. recol- 
lections: ſuddenly claſping his hands with 

, all the energy of deſpair, he exclaimed— 
. Where now is the boaſted leniency of 
tine? Where is the balm it was ſaid to 

a adminſter to affliction? Alas! common 
affliction it may heal, but that occaſioned 
by perfidy and ingratitude i it has no power, 
over! no, it has been unable to ſoften my 
anguiſh, or leſſen my regret for thee | my 
loved my buried friend!” He pauſed, as 

if overcome by his emotions the ſorrow 

e 750 impreſſed 


* * 
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impreſſed on his features, e affected 
the feelings. of Mr. Belmore. - A 

At the name of friend, he ie 
his own griefs. He retraced the agonies 

of the hour in which he wept over the 
8 American grave of thoſe dearer and more 
precious to him than life. A ſigh, occa- 
ſioned by regret and ſympathy, - heaved his 
boſom. - The Unknown ſtarted at this 
echo of affliction, _ ACE be beheld 
Belmore. 

Diſpleaſure and 3 as. 
onal pread his countenance, while aſtoniſn- 
ment riveted him to the ſpot. $367 | 

Mr. Belmore firſt. recovered dine — bit 
41 fear, Sir, ” cried he,/* you think this an 
impertinent intruſion; but I fatter myſelf 
you will no longer conſider it ſo, when I 
aſſure you it was not curioſity which 5 
brought me bither, but ſolely a wiſh of en- 

f 9 deavouring 


- 


— 
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deavouring to commence an acquaintance, 
| which, Iam confident would be productive 
; of the higheſt pleaſure to me. 8. 
Ny _ Sir,“ replied he, indignanely; « to "ON 1 
tery T have been ru a e and d ever 
muſt abhor it“. | 
Our distaſte to 1 ſaid Mr. Ao | 
5 « is reciprocal. - Believe me, none abhor i it 
more than J do, nor ſhould I be more un- 
willing to offer, than to liſten to it. But 
ſure, to beſtow on merit its portion of 12 
85 ſerved praiſe, cannot be cenſurable.” 5 
God Heaven!“ exclaimed, he with 
3 the utmoſt i impatience, *am Ito be deprived 
of even the pleaſures. of ſolitude—is the 
retreat to which I have fled from the vices 
of the warld, to be broken in ** by its 
curioſity and idleneſs?” e ani go; | 
«Iam concerned, cried Mr. Belmore, 
2M that 1 bare thus intruded upon you, 
ie nd fince 


\ 


r 


A 
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bude 1 find my having done ſo, is fo 
diſagrecable to vou. 1 flattered myſelf 
that the motive which led me hither, when 
known, would have rendered my viſit not 
unpleaſing; but I now fear I was miſtaken 
in thinking ſo. I came ſtimulated by 
eſteem for your virtues, which the humanity | 


of your actions have demonſtrated, and pity . 


for the mis fortunes to which alone 1 could 
attribute your love of ſolitude. I came to 
try whether you would permit me to ſym- . 
Pate in your ſorrows—whether you were 
open to conviction; and would attend to 
the counſel of an old man, who has been 
deeply experienced in the rugged ſchool of 7 
adverſity, and from his own knowledge de- 
clares that exertions againſt deſpair are 
never unavailing; and that no fſorrow—no | 
misfortune can excuſe a rational creature in 
the fight of Hea ven, from not endeavouring | 


to 
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9 to fulfil the incumbent duties of life. But 


my viſit is unwelcome, and 1 bid adicu!” 

Hold, Sir,“ ſaid he, with an eagerneſs | 
which evidently proved he was ſhocked at 
the idea of offending; « your intentions 


1 | vere very kind, and my rudeneſs is inex- 
cuſable; I ſolicit your pardon for ii 


« Your pardon \ was granted ere ſolicited, 4 


id Mr. Belmore, returning: 2. but let 
me not miſconſtrue your words; is it not | 
wy wiſh I ſhould depart? n 


He continued ſilent. Ir receive a tacit | 


acknowledgment that it is,” faid Mr. Bel- 
more, 75 yet I cannot bring myſelf to depart- | 


A ſecret impulſe withholds me from doing 


ſo. I wiſh to converſe with and try to 
reconcile you to the fociery you appear ſo 
ſedulous to ſhun.” 


I have forfiworn the Prey, . cried; "5 


& 12 am unfit to hold converſe with} it. Op- 


Profiſed 


- 
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preſſed. with incurable ſorrows, wherever 1 : 
appeared I ſhould ſpread melancholy around | 
me—my gloom would be infectious, and * 
ſhould, at once be regarded as the -peſt of 
ſociety, and railed againſt as a cynic,” 
«Ono aid: Mr. Belmore, - « far dif- 
ferent are the emotions you would. excite. | 
At your approach ſenſibiliry would kindle. 
Congenial ſpirits who have known, who 
have felt the ſacredneſs of grief, would re- 
ſpect and admire you, while attention and 


delight hung upon your words, as the e. 
litions of a feeling heart. 


ec Ah! how fallacious are your 
ſentations! But even were they true, not 
the tongues of ſyrens ſhould allure me n 
this ſolitude, where I may revolve my os 
and avoid the vices that occaſioned it.” 

« I truſt your reſolution is not unalter- | 
able, "” ' cried Mr. Belmore, cc and; that Venn 
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I 


reaſon and religion will convince you, that 
murmurings againſt Heaven are not only | 
8 unavailing, but almoſt 1 impious. 5 
c Impious ! repeated he, reſentfully 
2 Do you taik of feeling, and call ſorrow | 
impious: ? No: it is ſacred-it i is hallowed 
—it is acceptable to Heaven! ir r 
« How infinitely more acceptable,” ſaid 
Mr. Belmore, * the noble exertions of virtue 
and of fortitude! They raiſe, they elevate, 
they dignify the human character: and 
angels may look down with pleaſure: on the 
magnanimous man repreſſing deſpair, con- 


quering the laſſitude of affliction, and en- 


deavouring to fulfil the incumbent duties 

of life.. i ate ronteatiots 

„ you nar,” - ab be, ec ſome Hard 
"hearted moraliſt who, unacquainted with 
calamity, deſires greater exertions than 
: human nature 1s en of? 4 577 
a e = 


* 
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e ore you a man, be 
has borne the burnt of the cruelleſt adver- 
ſity.” In a foreign land were torn from my 


« No: you ſee 


bleedibg heart two perſons, dearer—oh! 2 


far dearer to It than exiſtence; in a ground; 
often deluged by the blood of their coun- 
try men, were they interred. Inexorable , 
duty forced. me from the ſpot, and left their | 
loved aſhes to be trampled . 10 bar- ; 
barous, hoſtile wretches ' 

And you out-lived them ? = continued! 
he. esl interrupted Mr. Belmore, « my 
exertions were ſucceſsful, as thoſe ina right 


cauſe ever will be; and a power almoſt 


Er ae and entered me on 


* Then 1 am weak e * aig he, 
ſtriking his breaſt, „for ſtill I ſigh with . 
unalleviated anguiſh. _ Behold that grave, 
ks. to, that Mr. Bel more had found 

„ 
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him at that ſtone covers the mouldering 


5 remains of youth, elegar nce, and valour. 
Beneath it,” continued he, with a broken 
voice, © lies the poor duſt, over which [ 
| ment. . You: know what it is to loſe the 
friend of your ſoul, ſuch a friend as mine 
was: ſo interwoven with mew! age of | 
 I_ EH TONS 
His utterance was now quite ified: wwek - 
featu1 re, from an 'attempted fi uppreſſion of 
his emotions, Was ſwelled. * Will you,” | 
ſaid Mr. Belmore, ki: Aled: me to return 
here to-morrow evening? He ſhook his 
head. I witneſs and I revere your grief, 1 
ſaid Mr. Belmore; 10 and far be it from i me 
to intrude on its ſacred aug Fare- 
well; I ſhall ſee you again. e eee, 
He then leſt him; yet he bad not gone 
many ſteps ere he ſtopped—he- looked 
backs: The unfortunate young man till 
e a pe continued 


— 
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continued immovable: : his eyes were ti- 


vetted on the grave; his hands were folded © l 
in each other, Merciful Powers?” orie! 


the compaſſionate old man, “ look down” 
with pity on this youth; breathe peace and 
reſignation i into his troubled mind, and ſave 
him from the hand of incurable deſpairl” | 
As he approached the cottage, Matilda 
few to meet him, all anxiety to hear the 


particulars of his dent ee the Mi- 


lanthrope. * Alas“ 
ing attentively to his account rof in « af- 
fliction is then, eee the cauſe of 
his retirement.” - eee 1575 

« His reſolution i is not, 1 believe,” „ con- 
tinned Mr. Belmore, 80 very obſtinate; and 
I am in hopes gentle arguments may at 
length, prevail upon him to forſake the 


3 . in . which he is vo . 5 


* 


* 1 
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| Early the- next evening. Mr., Belmore 
x" { and Matilda left the cottage, but on, dif. 
ferent routes: the former again went to the 
Reclufe, and the latter to drink tea with 
© wp Hillgrove. | wants no vin dr 
After tea enen bis out. „They were 
— through a meadow, when Patty 
= exclaimed, 5 Lord! yonder is Mr. Brom- 
ley!” and Matilda, directing her eyes to 
Where ſhe pointed, ſaw a gentleman indo- 
lently reclined under a en WEE a book:in 
Ml hand. n | | 
Oh! let t us 0 to FEE Py 1 
vou will be enchanted with him; and, 
without waiting for an anſwer, ſhe ran for- 
ward. How do you, Mr. Bromley?” 
cried ſne. * Ah! my dear little Patty,“ 
ſaid he, half rifing, e how have I exiſted 
_ theſe twenty ages without ſeeing you?!'— 
Ce 5M What are * ſaid FOR, abr. 


—— 


— 


—_— — 
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ing to the book.“ Oh! Arcadia mo- 
dernized; of Corydon and Phillis; Daphne 


and Thyrſis. Come hither,” continued he, 


pulling her to him, you ſhall be my Fe 
Sylvia.“ At that moment he glanced to- 
wards Matilda —he looked from her to 


Patty he quitted his hold; and, after ſur- 
veying her with the moſt ſcrutinizing in⸗ 
ſpection, in a whiſper, but loud. enough. 
however to be heard, aſked qt who "that 


angel.was ſhe had with her?-- Ep 


Matilda, indeed, looked 5 1 
tiful: exerciſe had given additional bloom : 
and animation to her countenance. . 1 3h 
7 MY Upon my honour,” ſaid he, riſing anc | 
approaching her, „1 think: you extremely $7 
handſome; and muſt entreat permitlion to 
introduce myſelf to you.“ So ſaying, he 


; attempted. to ſalute her; but Matilda, 


offended by the freedom of his words and 
en ſtarted back. I ont e 


* ** . : f 8 2 | Bs "ths 


— 
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_ No, Sir,” exclaimed ſhe, « not in this 
8 manner. at Patty whiſpered ſomething. fo 
him, and with a morti fied air, he remained 
ſilent ſome minutes; then recovering from 
his embarraſſment, he addreſſed her with . - 
more reſpect.— You muſt excuſe me, upon 
my honour, my dear Madam (aid he), 
55 you muſt excuſe the actions of a man, whoſe 
ſenſes were quite bewildered with the Gght 
of . unexpeted. beauty; beſides, in the 
country we have no idea of rigid ceremony : | 
ve are all ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, 
rural brothers and ſiſters, and take it far 
granted we may lay afide the NOTE of py 
formal introduction. e 5 
Matilda, Who equally diſliked . e 75 
tation of diſdain or prudery, gave a ſmile : 
do his agology ; and he inſiſted on permiſ- 


" fon to attend them in their ramble : a 


3 tilda ny: granted. 


permiſſion which Patty eagerly, and Ma- 


1 


1 
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« Good. Heaven! 1 ſaid he; addreſſing 
himſelf to Matilda, oy what cruel deſtiny. 
prevented me from ſooner learning you 
were in my neighbourhood : but how do 
you exiſt in this place? —how breathe?” 
Extremely well, indeed, replied Ma- 
tilda; : * the place i is very pleaſant, and the i 
country always deligh:ful'tome.” T 
. «Oh! certainly ſaid he, © purling rills, 
ſhady groves, inexhauſtleſs ſources of de- 
light; Heavens! there is no 29 9 70 from 
them!“ a A 
Lord bleſs me 1 cried Party, * Mr. 
| Bromley, ſure it is not long ago fince you 
faid you hated the country,” Oh! my 
dear, he replied, « my taſte was wu de- 
praved; I had caught the infection of the 
metropolis; but now—yes now, my faculties 
are. enlightened ; in ſuch ſociety as the pre- 
ſent: a deſart would appear a paradiſe. Me- 


„„ — 
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thinks 1 conſider myſelf now as Corydon, 
e . this Daphne; we wander, en- | 


- chanted with each other, from hill to dale; 


— 


echo reſponſive to our accents; the birds 
carol over our heads; flowers almoſt ſpon- 
raneous- greet. us in vernal beauty; and 


2 every. tree records our names. 


% 


Matilda laughed at this ſpeech; it Was 
pronounced with a countenance, indeed, 
which did not denote much ſeriouſneſs. | 

.+; LOB laugh,” 5 ſaid he, ſtill looking at 
Matilda, « as if you believed me Jeſting ; 4 
but really J am ſcrious, when I ſay I adore a 0 
country life; and could ] get a dear charmer 
to take me, and tame me, I would become 0 
a mere domeſtic. animal, and the might ; 
treat me like a pet ſparrow.” 1 

They now arrived at Mr. Hillgrove': 8. 
Patry, with a voice of chagrin faid, ſhe durſt 


not , out ANF, longer. Mr. Bromley 


aſſured 


. 
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| aſſured her he was inconſolable at being ſo 
ſoon deprived of her company; yet de- 


clared he would ſooner ſuffer uneaſineſs 


himſelf, than permit her to feel any; looked | 
at his watch; ſaid it was late; told her he 
imagined he heard her father's voice in- 
quiring for her, and inſiſted on « aueading Is 
Matilda home. nm 

She aſſured him there. was no neceſſi „ | 


for his attendance; | cc for you” - know,” ſaid - 


ſhe, as we are | all rural brothers and ſiſters, 


there can be no poſſible danger.“ He 4 LE 


would not, however, be prevented from 5 
accompanying her to the cottage. 
«1, my dear angel! exclaimed he; .- 
« have been dying theſe ten hours to N 
rid of that girl. She is quite intolerable. 
Upon my foul 1 wiſh her father would ſend v9 


her to ſale with his poultry next market- 5 
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1 


| Had Mr. Bromley been acquainted with | 


5 5 diſpoſition of Matilda had he known 


ho perfectly diveſted of envy ſhe was— 
how incapable of feeling pleaſure from 


| heaxing another perſon depreciated, - he 


would have been more cautious in uttering 
| his opinion of Patty, which Matilda heard 


with a look of diſapprobation. His ſpeech, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, was indeed in- 
tended as a kind of bait to draw forth her 


ſentiments, and of courſe give him 8 
| 8 into her character.. 
Ne endeavoured to palliate what 1. bot 


: ſaid concerning Patty, in conſequence of 


finding it diſpleaſing to her. Patty (he 
ſaid) was undoubtedly a good fort of girl; 
and what he had ſaid of her was abſolutely 


extorted from him by an una voidable 


— compariſon between her * her dae 
nion. 


/ * 
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He ſtarted a thouſand topics; he argued 
to ſupport his opinions; but his arguments 
vere weakly ſupported; and to a perſon 
more experienced than Matilda, it muſt 
have been obvious they were only ſtarted 
from a wiſh of having t them confured, that 
thus by appearing to yield to her ſuperior | 
Judgment, he might pay an indirect com- 
L pliment to her underſtanding, and, he 
— inſiauate himſelf into her favour. 
They at length mopped at the cottagt. 
"Matilda wiſhed him a good evening; yet 
he did not attempt to depart; he loitered 
about. What a charming retreat! cried 
2 he, * fit for a Mlvmndeiryy” on 
„0 not vou find yourſelf abet 
continued he; 1 am monſtrouſly tired, 
only with the walk I mean.” Matilda > 
would n not appear to underſtand thoſe hints; 
and, _ akut was going into tde 
N AT © - - 


WS 
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houſe, „ Well, now, upon my honour,” of 
_ 'faid be, « 1 did not think you would be ſo 
cruel: you are dow nright barbarous not 
to aſk me to reſt myſelf, after what I have 
mad. i e 
Matilda Rill We not to > uaderfibit v 

: him, and again wiſhing him a good even- | 
Ph ing, ſhe ſlightly bowed, and, TIS: 25 
0 cottage, cloſed the door. 1 . 
% What a little prude 25 e Mr. | 
Bromley to himſelf (as he ſprung over the : 
hedge, not with the appearance of a man | 
1 ſinking beneath fatigue); * one would think 
her mother was a Methodiſt, and that with 
her milk ſhe had imbibed her ſancti fied 
ſeruples.” bn rg. . 

The coldneſs of Matilda, though i it mor- 
tified the vanity, could not depreſs, the 
6 hopes of Bromley. He entertained too 
Wh: an- een of himſelf to doubt his 

7 85 3 
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being ie in a very ſhort time, to over- 


come her reſerve, and make a conqueſt of 


her heart a conqueſt which he meditated 
almoſt the moment he beheld her: for | 
never had he before ſeen a form and face ſo 8 
truly captivating never had he before | 
ſeen ſuch elegant ſimplicity—ſuchbewitch- 


ing beauty united; and he reſolyed to leave 


nothing undone which could enable him to 
crop this fair roſe, and * rifle, all its ſweet- 
neſs.” From her fituation, with which 5 
Patty acquainted him, he could not flatter 
himſelf that this would be a very eaſy mat - | 
ter, as ſhe dwelt much upon the vigilance 
of Mr. Belmore. C 5 5 
Diffculties, however, though. numerous | 
as the hydra” s heads, were diſregarded, by. 
him, when he had any ſcheme in view 
| which could gratify his inclinations. 1 


„„ $2 6 8 = Brought 
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Brought up in the faſhionable world, 
wb his education and purſuits had been 
inimical to virtue; and the large fortune 
Wilen he poſſeſſed, had from the time he 


became maſter of it, which was at a very 
eirly period, been rendered ſubſervient to 


the purpoſes of vice. 


His perfon was not inelegant, nor was his 


| countenance diſagreeable, though too bold 


to captivate delicacy; his manners were 


: ' 'ealy; his addrefs infinuating ; and by the 
: 8 neighbouring girls he was conſidered as 


| ſuperior to the common race of beings. 
At his approach reſpect and admiration fat 
on every face; the adulation with which 


they treated him was highly flattering to his | 


| vanity: the lighteſt notice from him wm 
.. eſteemed an honour; and even the liberties 


he — himfelf authoriſed to take, were 
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regarded as as diſtindtions too delectable t to. be 
avoided. ee 

Some ntivate ars in the country, 


obliged him reluctantly to quit the metro 
polis for ſome months, in order to have - 


= them regulated. He invited a few of his EF] 


faſhionable aſſociates to follow to his ſeat ; 
but they diſappointed him; and how to 


kill time was his whole ſtudy : for this pur-— 


poſe he romped with the girls, ridiculed 


their male relatives, whoin he conſidered as Tb 


only fit for the wilds of America, and pur- 
ſued with avidity, all the amuſements the - 
country afforded. Books he had never TY 
reliſhed; and if dreadful neceſſity fome- 
times obliged him to have recourſe to them, 5 


thoſe he peruſed were either too wah or 77 hs 


immoral for improvement. 


Full of the idea of Matilda, and the de- 5 5 


ſigns he meditated on her, he returned = 
home, after n from her. 1 
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* 


3 valet · de chambre was waiting in bis | 
apartment for.him; and, perceiving. unu. 
ſual emotions pictured i in his countenance, | 

faid, « Vat be de matter now?” r 
6M Le Rogne ! oh, Le Rogne !“ 9585 "A 

A I have ſeen an angel.” „% «© Ma foi! you do 

find de angel every day | 155 1 

But not ſuch a one as cis, * Rojine 

Oh! could I win her affections, 1 ſhould 

be happier 1 than the Grand Sultan, 9 6 Me . 

hope wh mays | rated. Le Rogne, winh a 


8 


This a acted in 5 e capacity 
of ſervant and confidant'to his maſter, who 
now related his interview with Matilda, | 
2 and they mutual 7 concerted a thouſand 
| ſchemes about. N 
Le Rogne then retired to pay. 3 er 
to the fille-de-chambre of a neighbouring 
woman of an and his maſter ſauntered 
e ad id n m about 


* 
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about ide room, not really pov what 
to do with himſelf, whiſtling indeed, like 
Cymon, for want of thought; and often 
wiſhing for the dear charmer, who, like 


Iphygene, could at once have rouſed him 4 


from the ſtupidity of indolence. He at 
laſt, fortunately, found a treatiſe on ne 
nature of rarefied air, an and though not ab- 
ſolutely determined- on making a balloon, 1 
he thought this better than nothing. 
He was a ſtriking evidence of the lan- 
guor and heavineſs to which thoſe are 
liable who neglect cultivating their minds. 
Amuſement will pall— diſſipation will tire; "hs 
but the pleaſures which an improved un- 
derſtanding yields are ever new ever de- 
lightful—ſuch as have power to- mitigate 
calamity, harmoniſe the” ſoul, and make 
time glide away with che ſerenity of con m- 
pas and  lf-opprobation, 85 


a / 
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3 0h Henceforth not name a enen; 
40 Nis treaſon to my ear. They are of ary 
The bane of empires, and the rot of power; | 
10 rde. cauſe of al our nen en maſſacres. * 


. 


- 0 


Ir is now time to deſeribe the ſecond 
'meetit ng between Mr. Belmore and the 
 Miſanthrope, * | 
The worthy, the benevolent Belmore 
| haſtened to his gloomy retreat, On paſſing 


through the arch he perceived him at a 
0 8 diſtance, 
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distance, melancholy as ever; yet with his 
eyes directed towards the gate, as if ex- 
pecting his approach. 
| He made a flight. motion of kis 15 as 
| Belmore approached, and for ſome moments 
they remained —AAw I 
Mr. Bel more, firſt (peaking faid; 2. 
know not whether my viſits are acceptable ; 
but believe me when I fay I feel ſo intereſted 
about you, that without; the utmoſt * 1 
could not keep myſelf away.? 7 
A light me was the only anſwer he a 
ceived, 5 ; 
The Mifanthrope TT half Ifgratfid 5 
by the attention of Mr. Belmore; yet, from 5 
an habitual ſullenneſs, unvilling to diſcloſe 
the pleaſure 1 It: gave him. 
A moſſy turf was beſide them; he ER 
to it; and, ſeating himſelf, Mr. _ 
followed his _—_ 


ee LD Be « Satisfy 5 


\ 
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ce Satisfy me ſo far at leaſt, bs continued 
| Mr. Belmore, *«- as to inform me whether 
you really do or do not msgine me an in- 
truder?ꝰ ? ; 
— 1 know. not what,” replied; ka te to 
think. Credulity and ſuſpicion I am 
- equally averſe to; and yet inſuch a world, 
how much reaſon is there to repent of the 
one to rejoice at the other. | 

« Conſtant credulity is certainly W 
cative of weakneſs,” replied Mr. Belmore; 
4 yet a weakneſs more excuſable than the 
injuſtice, the cruelty, that is manifeſted by 
the other; of x me, I hope you have nothing 
to ſuſpect. Icann ot ſay, indeed, my. regard 
is quite diſintereſted; for, if my arguments 
are ſufficiently powerful to overcome your 
preſent gloom, 1 truſt not only to reſtore to 
the community an individual, whoſe exam- 


ple will excite emulation, whoſe virtues 
q will 
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will ennoble and rej oice it, 22 to un | 
for myſelf an amiable friend“? 
But have I not already told you, 1 "uy 
forſworn the world, ” cried he, « in con- 
ſequence of ſevere misfortunes?” 2 
« Yes,” ſaid Belmore, “ you informed | 
me you had forſworn it; but i it was in a fit 
of deſperation !—Deſparation' is . madneſs; 
and the vows of "OR; you know, are | 
ever diſregarded. 5 

“Ohl! it was the wadaeſs,” exclaimed 

e. of grief —of anguiſh—of deſpair !—it | 
was a phrenzy i in which I almoſt curſed the 
whole ſpecies—in which I implored the 
termination of exiſtence—in which I hung 
trembling with anguiſh over the remains of 
all T adored. R | NE 

= Alas!” omni Belmore, «] able you, 8 
1 peer fimilar tee but life, 


5 4. = IE... 
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though robbed of its bleſſings, yet ine 
its claims upon me. The knowledge of 
having exerted myſelf to the utmoſt of 
my ability, has at length diffuſed a tran- 
quillity through my boſom, which inſpires 
me with the ſecret hope of having found 
| favour in the ſight of that Being, without 
| whoſe permiſſion no care could ever inter- 
rupt the pleaſures of HW 

« But,” ſaid the young man with earneſt. 
_ neſs, © ſociety has no claim upon me; Iam 
unconnedied I am alone. My exertions 
could little benefit the e retire: 
ment never hurt . | 
Believe me,” replied Mr. Daten, 
« however unconnected, however unknown, 
ſociety has ſtill a claim upon you. Was 
every one, who labours under ſorrow, to act 
as you have done, we ſhould ſoon find the 
incumbent Aue of life left unfulfilled, to 
the 
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the utter deſtru@tiog of its harmony and 
happineſs”? | 


- 


«Ye allowing cee koh Gps þ 


you, as a ſinglez unconnected individual, 
could you bear to drawl out a tedious exiſt= 
ence, in this uſeleſs, this inactive ſtate? © 
Young as you are, how many, many years, 
have you yet, in all probability to live. If 


thoſe years are devoted to ſolitude, there i: 


n0 doubt, chat from the indolence of your 


life, you will either ſink into a lethargic 
ſtate, or grow ſo diſcontented for want of 
that variety which is natural for us all to 
love! and ſcarcely Poſſible for us to do 


without, that life, by degrees will become 
a burthen to you, and your aſperity con- 
ſequently increaſe, till it renders you leſs | : 
than human, and creates a kind of abhor- 5 
rence; for a being thus perverting every 


a * leading a life more worthleſs 
- | e chan 
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than the . that Om: beneath his 
ROT . ; 
« Anse ſaid bn paſſion 3 
in his eyes, and. riſing from his ſeat, © i; 
this your tenderneſs? theſe your arguments 
to reſtore me to myſelf to the world? No, 
= make me hate it, and its ſpecies, more 
than ever! Is ſenſibility to be abhorred? 
Are the wounds of mis fortune to be probed 
by inſult?” | Here Mr. Belmore alſo riſing 
interrupted him. Tell me, ere you pro- 
- ceed,” ſaid he, * to what you object?? He 
looked at him with the unhen diſdain, and 
continued ſilent. eee, pod broyte jc 
„ by I. urge you, repeated Made «.to 
| ſpeak; if not, I aſſert my words are Juſt: 
| do you be alſo juſt, and candidly. confeſs 
they are only unpleaſing,y becauſe con. 
2 vincing. e & W 
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. The Miſanthrope walked. about: he re- 
fected. Every word: recurred with pointed 
force, and „eee, conviction on his 
heart. city's 3 grey 0 rot ar$itt ders. 
E r e was no e „ 
and the fluſh of ings 4 deen his 5 
cheeks. . 5 
_—_ prot W ald "IT | 
cc Hold,” cried Mr. Belmore; . if Lbcheld 2 
a man unknowing to himſelf about taking ü 
a draught of poiſon, ſhould. L only gently 
attempt to draw i it from him; ſhould 1 not 
at once daſh ĩt from his hand? r 
Then with greater ſoftneſs one - 


bin and taking his hand, I know not by 


what name to addreſs your ſaid he, « but 5 


there is one by which I wiſh to call vou. 
Will you permit me to addreſs vo by the 
e of friend? Win 1 accept my 


oat to at bali 


% 
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proffers of eſteem and regard; nortermme 
_ an intruder or inſulter?” den 
The ſuſceptible young man betrayed 
: emotions he wiſhed toconceal: the muſcles 
Of his face were working; his band 
trembled in that of Belmore's. = 
« A veteran in life, in affliction have I 
dane ” faid Mr. Belmore; « you are 
8 s ene en er 
- yr cried he ankle _ OHeavens! | 
4 it was the friend of my ſoul L loſt. He was 
young and lovely, when a broken heart ſent 
him to his grave. *Tis the idea of that, of 
7 the ſorrows which oppreſſed him, that has 
| rendered my ker on his en ſo 
_ acl.” — +} 
Had you known wm, the ardour of 
our friendſhip, the gentle Probity of his 
, the etal of his diſpoſition, C 
2 e 1 
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a i With which: he extended relief 


to the children of aMidtion, you would nor 
wonder at that anguiſh; nor my reſölütion 
to ſeclude myſelf from a a world, in hien 
his peace and happinefb were wreeked,”” 

R. Nox“ eried Belmore, 1 ſhould not 


6 at tg if yo thbughe' by ſuch a 


3 


* 


mesure vou e could: regu your Tein + I, 
quillity?“ qt : 323 EY 72 \ 5 


-- Regan i- ate: IE lee =O,” 


no tis gone for ever He turned pale, 


and threw bimſelk trembling and agitated” 


upon ſeat} Belmore ſat down beſide him, 
and by the ſyripathy- he manifeſted; at 
length, in ſome degree corique 
ſtinaey of this unfortunatt; and indoted 
hinst6/ enter inte oonderſüt 8 


94 


intereſted by che ſutgect vo marke the gra- 
duar approaches of * the *gloory na. 
vor F, 35 OW. - dos 


ed dhe obe 1 7 


ey contitized?to' tonverſe, 166/mach'" Fo 


- 
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dos of which, rendered more awful the 

ſurrounding ſcene, where ſcattered ruins - 
and mouldering tomb-ſtones were on every 
5 ſide exhibited, ſtriking mementos of the 


155 quick progreſs and devaſtation of time. 


But though they had not heeded the in- 2 
| crealingdarkneſs, they could not behold the 


5 | riſing moon diſperſing that darkneſs and 


checquering the proſpect with the filver of 
her beams, without expreſſing the moſt en- 

thuſiaſtic admiration. All, indeed, was cal. 
| a culated to delight and calm the ſoull not a 
breeze was heard to blow; and the diſ- 

cordant birds, the ſolitary tenants of the 

| ruin, were huſhed to ſilence, + + 15 
Mr. Belmore, ere long, reſumed the tis. þ 

ject on which they had been converſing. 

In the courſe of his converſation he ſpoke 

£ of the ue ol exiſtence, x as a | further f 
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condi for preventing us from ee any” 


| ol our time in inactivity. a | 
Soon, cried he, & are we + called from. | 


mid world, to the tribunal of our Creator, A 


a Sovereign Judge, where moſt aſſuredly we 
ſhall be puniſhed or rewarded, according to 


the uſe we have made. of the AGATE com- Pao 


„ 4 tg - - 


mitted to our charge. TELE: 5115 Gu | 
Soothed by his renderneſs, the (he Would 1 


not now be called Miſanthrope, but at 1 
proſent his name is unrevealed) appeared 
attentive to his arguments 5 and, by not 


attempting to refute them, tacitly acknow- 
ledged their juſtneſs. A kind of promiſe 
was extorted from him, that he would 
emerge from his retreat, viſit Mr. Belmore, 
and ſoon think of ſome profeſſion, which | 
by engroſſing his. attention, and employing.) 0 
his mind, would prevent him from-: gain 


e into ens alen. Hie 
| ff 


- 


. 
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*. 


The army was thought of r- A profeſ- 2 | 


fion to which I confeſs, myſelf partial,” faid 1 


Mr. Belmare, © *as-I;think; it calculated to 
; ſtrengthen all the energies of the mind, and 


give a general knowledge of the world. | # 


The young man replied, | he was accuſ- 


 tomed-to/a military life, and had not long x 


retired from the army. 1 OT 
Then I dare ſay,” "ſaid Mr, B gore, 
* you will have na objection to, return to it 1 
particularly if the. rumour which at preſent 
8 prevails, of the kingdom being on the eye of. * 
a war, ſhould be confirmed: a rumaur 
which: perhaps yau have heard of.. „ I. 


have,“ returned Tis of Naa it wii | 


regret bt 


= Good e e 3 
; emphatic. warmth. N muſt diſſentigns,, 5 


' heaped- on diſtentions, for ever rend this. 
e r continue beten.. 


* 


" — 
. 
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7 fureand deſtroy mankind? Cin its triumphs 
0 compenſate for the wretchedlneſs it occa- 
ſions can they dry the tears of thoſe whom _ 
it has rendered fatherleſs, or aſſuage „ 
anguiſh of the "widow | and the parent, 
-deſpoiled by its means of their belt 
hbope ?:? 

4 * Tis not d, dl a wbieh leads 
to hoſtilities ” \cried Mr. Belmore. « Ag 
| greſſion woch oftener provokes them; and 

though it is grievous to reflect upon the 
miſeries cauſed by war, yer if the ſufferings 5 
of a few can promote the general good, 
ſurely our reaſon muſt prevent us from 
murmuring at them. But, if you-pleaſe, ) 
we will purſue 1 this ſubject no further. 
5 cc There was a little tincture of gloomi- 
. neſs, continued he, ſmiling, «jp what you | 
faid; but I truſt it will ſoon be entireix 
 eradicared from your temper, by a recon- 


— 


"> al 
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 ciliation to the world, the Weiety of intel. 
-ligent men, and amiable women”. 
Women!“ cried he, ſtarting with a look 
of rage and horror: Ol name them not; 
they carry deſtruction along with them; | 
they are plagues—they are ee are 
the bane of life N 
N Mr. Belmore's tongue was eds by. al 
| oftoniſhment, and he lll went on with 
vehemence. F 
3 You have dead all you. have en 
doing , by mentioning' them. My beloved 
Edward—my loſt friend was the victim of 
female artifice and perfidy ! „„ 
And for the perfidy of one woman” 
faid Mr. Belmore, « are you to ee | 
the whole o re 
- Yes,” Lie he, © the. ſome deceit, $ 
the ſame artifice, the ſame guile, however 


concealed, ſtill lurks in every female bo- 5 
f | | ſom. | 
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ſom, Ohl you know not what I have loſt 
by the faithleſsneſs of one; you know not 
the miſery it has entailed upon me: tis 
not alone my friend 1 have loſt, my | 
But I will not dwell upon my irreparable 
injuries; I will only ſay I have ſworn ever- 

| Op hatred to the falſe perfidious ſyrens. . 
Lour arguments have now loſt their 
pes diſcontent returns to my boſom; 
the gloomy horrors of miſanthropy alone 
ſuit me; and never will 1 ceaſe to rail 
againſt t the curſe of the creation - oman.“ 1 | 
| Belmore, the friend of Lucinda, the pro- | OT 
rector of Matilda, auld not ramely hear 5 
0 their ſex defamed. . 

** Young man,” ſaid hes; with fone in- 
| dignation, * this language ill becomes you. 
Reflect, that in arraigning the ſex, you alſo 

; avg TH 8 075 who wc you dirt and l 


"Ik Fo II as * , : \ ; 
£ a N + 4%, — Hog bo 
8 0 ; | ; 
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inf) not loſt to every feeling. of filial reſpect 

a tenderneſs, ſuppreſs your calumny,” 
Mr. Mr. Belmore uttered theſe words in a 
tone e of folemn' ſeverity, which ſeemed to 
affect him. He roſe. abruptly, appeared 
much agitated, and walked backward and 
7 forward. ſome minutes in ſilence 3 then 
Kaen Nopping before Mr. Bel more 
Exeuſe me,“ ſaid he, % will in future 
2 Jann che hypocriſy of mankind, _m_— con- 


belangen ſentimenis . 


Soon, I truſt, “ replied Mr. ee. 5 
e you: talking differently — to: ſind 
candour ſucceeding acrimony and content 
chaſing away ſpleen and melancholy; while 

_ .commonzuſticomulſt compelyou toacknow- Y 
ledge the female ſex the ſweeteners: of £2 
_- Exiſtence.” . = 
\ bat Never!” he PN with: energy. 
| But Mr. Belmore would r nor : oppoſe. him 
df e mo 


% 
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too far at preſent; he dreaded, by! under | 
arguments at this period, to exaſperate 
him to obſtinacy, and render the idea of « . 
furcher intimacy between them deteſted. He 
* by er ode ation n 5 n pat! oy to „ 


cir has et detail of thoke — | 
which had deprived him of his friend, n | 


rod his peace. MIN e > ow 
At was not from idle N he defired | 


to hear his misfortunes, but a hope: ha „by 


knowing them, he might be better n 
to offer ſuch conſolation as n eraſe 
deſpair and miſanthropy. 

With freſh proteſtations of aftccts,"4 an 
eſteem which Mr. Belmore really felt for 
him, they ſeparated; Mr. Belmore having 
firſt learned that the name of his. new ng 9 : 
was Charles Howard. TV 
FEY e e 
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_ Mr. Belen was highly pleaſed with the 
progreſs he appeared. already to have made 
with him, and rejoiced to think he had not 
1 ſuffered any difficulties to diſcourage him i in 
| the benevolent. cauſe. he had undertaken. 
He ſaw he had yet a little perverſeneſs to 
combat-againſt; but, permitted to viſit, to 
| converſe. with him, as he now was, he 


truſted, gradually to overcome it, and be 


the happy inſtrument of reſtoring to the 
world a man who, as far as he could judge 
from ſo ſlight an acquaintapce, ſcemed 
borwed to on „„ 


* , 
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ao As ſofieſt metals are not e to melt, - 
os $0 pity ſooneſt runs in in gentle N * 
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8 Ma. e fn Marilda n 
watching for his return upon the lawn ; 
5 4 ſhe was beginning, indeed, to feel extremely Ks 
| uneaſy at his long ſtay; and had he been 

| much longer abſent, would have ſent a 
meſſenger aſter him. The cloth was already '-N 
A laid for det to which — immediately 0 
+266 uns, SES, fax 


x" Frith 


, xiv eee, 
mt down, and Mr. Belmore began to an- 
ſwer the various inquiries of Matilda, | 
| having firſt gratefully thanked her for me 1 
ſolicitude ſhe manifefled about him. 5 
The countenance of Matilda, even more 
: than her language, expreſſed hey ſenſibility 
for the ſorrows of-this- unhappy favourite: 
2 ſenſibility, however, more pleaſing than 
painful, ſince it was intermixed with a hope 
of ſeeing him in a ſhert time receiving the 
| benefit that was intended by the viſits of - 
Mr. Belmore. „000 3622 : 
But the pleaſure bv FROM this * 


; was) damped by a ſeoret regret, when, as 


Mr. Belmore -proceeded in his relation of 
8 * canverfation that had paſſed between 
them, he mentioned the prejudiced opinion 

| He entertained of her ſex. A chouſand | 

Ons: praj ects inftantly drqpped to 


the * und ſhe he «diſappointed 
8 9 


| Ty * 
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| vent expreſſion, at being compelled to 
relinquiſh the idea of aiding the benevolent 


efforts of 'Mr.:Belmore, and contributing 


not only to ſoften the anguiſh of chi Ua. 5 
fortunate, but reconcile him to the world. 
She knew not that the diſappointment 
the felt was impreſſed upon her features, tit 
Mr. Bel more, with a ſmile, ſaid, „Come, 5 
come, my dear Matilda, do not deſpair 
if bent on conquering this gloomy wy. 
DS I will yet give you hopes,” „% Tvp 
Matilda bluſhed ; and the ſoſt WO £ 
which overſpread her countenance was not "AY 
diminiſhed by Mr. Belmore's proceeding 5 
to ſay I'ſhatl, indeed, pronounce: him A 
ſtranger to candour and ſenſibility, 1 he 
can know you. vithoue lg his es . 
againſt your „ © 
| lee But too much cannot edenccomplihet 
9 once. 15 have already RG in 


0 
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ſome degree, to reaſon. Cf have half pre- | 
vailed upon him to forſake a retirement ſo 
unbefitting his youth, and think of a pro- 
feſſion ſuiting his time of life and diſpo- 

| ſition. Soon I hope to eradicate all remains 
ol ſpleen and diſcontent from his mind; | 
" then will 1 introduce him to my Matilda, 
ho, as I have already ſaid, will, I have no 
doubt, diſpel all his unjuſt prejudices, and 
compel him to again eee the 
exiſtence of female excellence.“? 
YO You behold your Matilda: with partial 
- my dear Sir,” replied ſhe. «It would 
be preſumption in her to entertain a hope 


: of being able to conquer prejudices which 


your arguments failed of overcoming.”  - 
A Well, well, ”» cried Mr. Belmore, * | 
b ling, we will not argue the point at 
[preſent ;—tell me how! You: paſſed the 
wenne e i ERS 

2 I. f Matilda 
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| Matilda informed him. She mentioned 
her accidental meeting with, and introdue- 
tion to Mr. Bromley, and alſo the opinion 
his ben and deen behaviour had * | 
riſe , » 6 42% 
Hut it ks 15 teig 1 neee . 
the, * to'ſay it was a juſt opinion he may 
: appear to greater advantage, when better. 
known: if his, however, are the manners 
adopted by the faſhionable world, may 1 
i never become an inhabitant of it!“ OR! 
= May you never?!” cried Mr. Belmore, 7 
taking her hand, and affectionately preſſing ; 
| it between his may you never loſe that 
innocence and ſimplicity 'of heart which 
| will preſerve you from the contagion, of follyß 
and vice, by making you ſhrink from an 
intercourſe with either, and permit you 
5 only to reliſh ſuch pleaſures as leave no 
ſting behind !—May you ever, in mind 


TOETTSTTT aul 
— four nother more 
EE be more lovely, 1 could not wk 
'_ you.” He pauſed, and his re- cheek : 
via the emotions of his ſouls 
5 « Such as I have ever beheld nn he 
Continue again raiſing his eyes to Matilda, 
0 | who was not leſs affected than he was— 
E ſuch may 1 continue to behold you and 
cgi ere Lam called from this world, to be 
| _ rranſlaredl humbly hope, to laſting hap- 
|  pineſs; may I have the felieity of ſeeing | 
* vou united to a being who; from juſtly - 
a ppreciating your merit, will-give me the 
fuyeet aſſurance o 3 render See . 
g ol your pescer· 5 42% MAR © 
| Matilda could hot Tpeak; love, Pati- 
tude, and ſenſibility, wellen her lan, 3 
al moſt to burſting: and as "ſhe Kiſſed the 
man of Belmote, her warm tears fell upon 
* yy and I Tea which Ihe | 


” 5 * | ' could 
| N | A EE ane” | | : 45 1 ; F 
q n k | : 5 5 : 4 a * : $ F 
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could not give utteranee. They Wan 
covered from their emotions; and, after con- 
verſing a little longer together, retired to 
that tranquil repoſe which is eats the 2 
attendant. on virtue and content. 1050 

They aroſe ſoon aſter © the: herald "—_ . 


n had, duct ur eee 


inde pain mee 5 
The ſummer was . | 


ſoon aſteri breakſaſt Mr. elm e quitted 
Matilda, for che en AY how lis 5 
boy«makere went on. | 


ee een eee work, ad 

repaired to the moſſy bank in the garden, 
chere, ſheltered · by the thick foliage of the = 

trees that grew over it, ſhe could enjoy the 


7 7 > + 
* 1 
«7 a a * 
* 2 1 


tefreſhing | breeze chat fluttered round, 5 | 
. yy incanvedience'Nom 5 


-. | the 


s. 
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the ſun. - As ſhe worked, ſhe involuntarily 
joined in the woodland concert, a concert 
neither interrupted nor injured by the hum. 
ming of the bees, the lowing of the cattle, 
nor the gurgling of water. She was ſinging 
| alittle pathetic air, when a ſudden inter- 
ruption was given to het, harmony; _ the 
unexpected a ppearance of Bromley. 
Re” That gentleman's whole mind was occu- 
pied by her idea; even in his ſleep her 
image was before him, and i in the morning 
ee entirely turned upon her. 
To become intimate at her dwelling, he 
felt abſolutely. eſſential to his happineſs; 
but Previous to his attempting this, he 
= wiſhed to learn ſomething of her character 
and ſituation; and alſo thoſe of Mr. Bel- 
more, of whoſe reſidence in his neigh- 
8 Is bourhood he Was ignorant till the pre- 


ak e To try * obtain for 
8 85 him 


— 
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bim the information he required, Le dogn. 


his confidant upon every occaſion, was 


diſpatched while he was at breakfaſt. He 
returned in the courſe. of an hour with all 
the information he had been able te collect 
from the landlord of the village inn 
| information: highly favourable to Matilda 
and her protector, and which. convinced 
Bromley he muſt be circumſpect in his 
actions, and veil the deſigns he meditated 
againſt her, till he had created fome intereſt 
for himſelf in her heart, which he flattered 


himſelf would be no very difficult, matter, as 


he now knew how to regulate his motions. 
The moment breakfaſt was rer, he pre- 


pared to viſit Matid s. 


In his way to the cottage he. met et Belmore | 
and Hillgrove walking to a diſtant field. 


An idea- that the former was. the protector 5 
of Manila, nn him to ſtop! and accoſt 
Jo  Hillgrove, 


1 — 


J 
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| Hingrove, of whom, in a whiſper; he in- 
quired the name of his companion. 
e learning it, he directly introduced 
1 himſelf to Mr. Belmore with all that eaſe 
- whichthis natural aſſurance and intercourſe 
with faſhionable life had given bim; ex- 
preſſed Mis happlneſs at having ſuch 2 
neighbour, and ſaid he was going to pay 
g "his des ge ge wr at en e 


Mr. — have ene with 
Him to the cottage; but be peremptori) 

5 declined ſuch a proof of his politeneſs, and 
bidding him haſty adieu, without letting 
bim know whither hewhs going, he haſtened 
forward, delighted ha? ee ole Vate=h- 
"te with Matilda,” 0 an 
As ſoon as xl plows: Mr. FOO 

| quia from' Hillgrove, concerning him. 
Luckih) for Bromley, Hillgrove, who” had 
vo notion of e falſchood, either to 
54 | Sap.» ſerve 


ſerve himſelf. or any one elſe, knew: nothing 
bad of him; and though, from the account 
he gave of bim, Mr. Belmore was not led 


he by no means une Wan: need 
be ſhunned), © 5 


made, Bromley, reached. the cottage; and 1 
being told by the maid where. he would 
find Matilda, be ſtole, to.the receſs through 
z winding walk, i cloſed between high 
hedges of hazle, - and Aurpriſed-: its fair | 
inmate, as we haye already mentioned. . 
Where am-I?” he cried, vithalleged:: 
rapturegand- gazing: round him with look 
eee eee 


77: 8 10 Surely Paradiſe i is Fand me, e 


wok And every ſenfe is full of thy perſectiion!⸗- 7 * 5 5 it ; 


«© To bean thee ſgeak- mighs calm a madman's.p 


4 But, 5 Ne he Diener Md mor SEM might—" | : 
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to think him a very eſtimable character, . 


Almoſt-breathleſs with . haſte t he 1 9 


— 
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Hete Matikda, who by this time bad: re- 
: covered from the confuſion into which his 


Ke unexpected appearance had thrown her, i in- 


terrupted his rhapſody, by riſing. She col- 
lected her working materials, and ſeemed 
on the point of returning to the houſe; 
| whichhe perceiving, apologized with much 
humility, for having intruded on her, and 
intreated her ſo earneſtly to reſume. her 
| ſeat, that; unwilling to appear affected or 
diſdainful, ſhe at laſt conſented to do ſo. 
e Why,” cried he, fi itting down by her, 
you are quite a Lady Notable, I think. 
Do you know,“ added he, «Tama very 
good judge of work?” pretending to exa- 
mine hers, which was a muſlin handkerchief, 
| worked in coloured filkg—* eſpecially,” 
fixing his eyes on her face, * of the works 
of nature. I can ſee where the tints are 


5 Ps bete the colours are blended with 
R e -Judicious 
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judicious e elegance; as for inſtance, now, 1 
will ſhow you“ —taking from his pocket a 
little round caſe, which opening, he pre- 


ſented to her, Matilda, expecting to ſee a 2 


beautiful picture, raiſed her eyes; but as 
inſtantly averted them, on finding it aglaſs 
in which her own innocent countenance was : 
reflected. - „ Well,” ſaid he, . I am ſure 
you. muſt allow me judgment, when I de- 


clare this picture which I have ſhewn you 


to be one of the moſt perfect works of na- 
ture.“ Certainly,” cried Matilda; ſmiling, 
« I ſhould wrong my own Judgment, if 
did not coincide with you in thinking ſo. 5 
a, But ſeriouſly,“ ſaid he, “ how few, 


gifted as you are, would think of paſſing 
their hours beneath the * ſhade of melan- 


choly . boughs ! ! .thus concealing charms 
from the world, which, but to be been. 
would 6 inſure you. S admiration.— 
e : « Well," | 
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Well, replied Matilda, * allowing had 

7 pretenſions to ſuch admiration, if con- 
vinced it vould not add to my happineſs, 
ſſmould ¶ not be ſooliſn in ſecking it? ? 
e Undoubtedly,” ſaid he: dend bete 
exathaughs, to a woman of ſenſibility, the 

| hamageof one ſincere heart, infinitely pre- 
ferahle to the adulation of the multitude,” 


Theſe words were accompanied with a look 


which Marilda thought rather too expreſ: 
| fivecofs ſentiments: ſhe-did not wiſh to 
engourage ; and riſing, ſſie returned to the 
| Houſe, where; after a little entreaty, ſue ſat 
down to: the piano and played and ſung 
for him Every moment. he grew more 
faſpinated with her, and his dark, deceitful 
heart was entirely occupied by: "474 hel 
: ber ãnso his power; 05 25010 1. 
He lingered in che — 
x; eee, * to Wn any" * 
ile : fuſe 
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ſuſpicion ariſing in his mind, he declared 
his viſit had been an unpremeditated « one. 0 
| Belmore credited this aſſertion, and invited 

him to ſpend the evening at the cottage; 
-an invitation he accepted with pleaſure. 

: Matilda. began to. entertain a more fa- 
vourable opinion of him than ſhe had done 
at firſt; and Mr. Belmore joined with her 
in thinking he was a good-natured, inoffen- 8 
ſive character, whoſe chief error was in 


| n to too or! a flow of ſpirits. 7 


. 


— * 
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CHAP. XIV. 
6 severe decrees may kowp our r tongues ĩ in awe; 
N 3 8 % But, to our thoughts, what edi can give law? 


Evv'n you yourſelf to your own breaſt ſhall tell 
« Your crimes, and your 6 own conſcience be your hell.” 


5 | DRYDEN” S AURENGZEBE, ' 
— & : p : s 5 a ; F 


+ 


Mania ſent to en the company 
of Miſs Patty Hillgrove to tea, who Joy. 
fully accepted her invitation. 
She and Bromley arrived about the ſame 
time at the cottage. This ſimple girl con- 


ſidered him a 1 of elegance, and 
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was wok enough to imagine he had ad- 
mired her; an admiration which ſhe indeed 
repaid threefold. Deluded by this idea, ſhe 
| actually diſobliged her father, by diſcarding 
an humble ſuitor, in hopes of obtaining 
this affluent, yet far more undeſerving one. 
The delight ſhe experienced at ſo unex- 
pectedly meeting Mr. Bromley, ſparkled 
in her eyes and glowed upon her cheeks; 
a delight, however, in which he by no 
means participated. But this he took care 
ſhould not be diſcovered, and appeared ſo . 
eaſy, ſo unaffected, and ſo good-humoured, 5 
that Mr. Belmore began to like him, and 
Matilda to think fill better of him. | 
Patty was unuſually talkative; her little 
nothings were delivered with the utmoſt. | 
volubility. 1 85 ; . 
Ha, Mr. Bromley,” nid ſhe, * do you 
Know, we are going to have a wedding? . 
„„ 


- 
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Old Miſs Wilſon, who you ſaid put you 72 
mind of an Egyptian mummy, is going to ö 
be married to Mr. Gagely, who you always 

| declared looked like a ſhaking Mandarine. 

I am to be bride-maid, and ſo is Beſſy 

. Wilcox; and we expect very great diverſion, 

* aſſure you. Tis the moſt ridiculous thing 

on earth for a perſon at her time of life to 
think of marrying.” _ 
- « Well, really, Miſs. Patty,” replied 
| Bromley, with pretended gravity,. « I can't 
agree with you in thinking ſo. From her 
age, ſhe will no doubt reflect ſeriouſly 
upon the important duties ſhe is about en- 


| * tering on, and conſequently make a very 


5 eſtimable wife. When there is no diſparity 
in years, I cannot ſee any thing ridiculous 
In people marrying at any period of life; 

but I loſe all patience when I behold an 
F 8 Hebe 
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Hebe . to a. Lord Chalkſtone, or an 
Adonis to a Hecate.” EE Th 


« Certainly (faid Mr. Belmore, to whom 
the latter part of his ſpeech was addreſſed) | 


with reaſon, ſince ach unicns are general| y 
productive of miſery, intereſt being almoſt. 
ever the inducement to them.” | 
„ But,” ſaid Matilda, igt not oft. I 
ble a ſenſible woman, though advanced i i. 
years, may captivate a ſenſible man; and 
that an old man, with the ſame attra&tionhÞ, 
may win the affections of a young woman? 
Hiſtory preſents us with ſeveral inſtances 
of the kind. The celebrated Maintenon, 
when paſt the meridian of her charms, con- 
quered and retained during life the heart w- 
Louis the Fourteenth; and the young and 
beautiful Portia wedded herſelf to the on 
and infirm Seneca.“ h 


. « well 


P * 
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« Well, really,” exclaimed Patty, inter- 
. rupting her, « wonder at that ; for I. am 
| ſure, of all things, 1 could never bring my- | 

Felf to marry an old man.” 
et notwithſtanding thoſe infignces, oy 

faid Bromley, „ fear. the charms of ma- 
turity will never be fo much admired as 
thoſe of blooming youth ; except indeed 


ve have a race' of Ninons, who, like that 


1 ,Extroardinary woman, ſhall kill at four- 


be ; Kore, and be ſled the branche of the 


"Eraces un 
After tea, a walk.» was eigen and they 


fet out juſt as the ſun was beginning to 
decline; and, 


2h 


cc Every ſhepherd told his tale, 
: Onder the hawth.rn inthe dale,” 


Aſter rambling a good way, they came 
ta a ſmall neat houſe, which, together with 
75 | te 


— 
* 
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the grounds that ſurrounded it, attracted, 5 
their attention and admiration. It ſtood in 
a beautiful” garden, and was backed by a 
hanging wood, which admitted a view of 
the village church, ſome ſcattered cottages, 
and an extenſive tract of eee N 
land. N 
This, Patty informed them; was the Par- 5 
| ſonage; and in the garden, which was only 
; divided from the road by a low hedge of 
hawthorn, they ſaw its reverend owner 
walking. He was an elderly man, with a 
ſweetneſs and ſenſibility i in his countenance, 
which could not fail of intereſting all Who 
poſſeſſed ſenſibility e. in his fa- 
vour, 


This was the firſt time n and 25 


- 


Matilda had ſeen him; an indiſpoſition, 5 
from which he was but juſt recovering, + 


baving prevented him from officiating at | 
"EM 13 church. 
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| charch ſince they had come to this part of 
is the country, ; They had long wiſhed for an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
him; and Mr. Belmore determined, if poſ- 
ible, to avail himſelf of the preſent. . 
With this intention he lingered near the 
cards as if for the purpoſe of admiring 
the ſurrounding proſpe&. While he leaned 
againſt the hedge that incloſed it, a little 
ſpaniel ſuddenly crept out, and began leap- 
ing about Bromley and licking his hands, 
with ſuch marks of vehement affection, as 
attracted his notice from Matilda, to whom 


he was {| peaking, F 
Had a monſter of the moſt 8 Lind | 


; been preſented to his view, he could not 


have manifeſted greater horror than he did 
at this moment; he ſtarted he colbured— 


be actually trembled with agitation; and 


dhe dog fill continuing. its careſſes, he 
% ũ ĩðĩ2ſ Toe Wot gy kicked 


* 
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kicked it from him with a violence that | ; 
made it yelp I GIS 

His companions looked with aſtoniſh-. 
ment at his behaviour; Matilda patted the 
dog; Patty ſtared ; and Mr. Belmore. in- 
quired whether he was unwell? . $ 

This was an excellent hint, and imme- 
diately ſeized by him. He ſaid he was 


raken with a giddineſs, which he ſuppoſed 


proceeded from fatigue, as he had walkeda 
greatdeal in the heat of the day : then ſome- 

what recovering his compoſure, he patted 

the dog, and ſaid, laughing, He muſt 
return the notice of a creature; who ſhewed | 
ſogreat a predilection for him.” ⸗ 

The animal, ſeverely hurt, till contimied 
its whining ; which reaching the ears of 
Mr. Aſhmore, the-parſon, who had hitherto ; 
been too deeply abſorbed in what appeared . 
a melancholy meditation, to, notice the 


SEES | | party,” 
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party, he. haſtily approached the ſpot, and 
taking the dog in his arms, careſſed it with. 
the utmoſt renderneſs. 4 ; 

Patty accoſted him Konitiagly After a 
little converfition with her, his eyes were 
directed from her to her companions; ; and 
a general introduction taking place, he in- 
vited them to walk in and reſt themſelves, 5 
an invitation which all. unheſitatingly ac- 
cepted but Bromley : he retired preci- 
pPitately, under the pretence of indiſpoſition, 

to the great mortification of Miss. Patty. 
| Aſhmore conducted his gueſts to a flower- 
woven arbour j in his garden, where cyder: 
and cakes were brought to them; and they 
© fat agreeably -converſing, till the evening 
was far advanced. On parting, he promiſed | 
| Joon. to call upon them, and, in return, 
receiv ed a Promiſe from them, that they 

1 would. 
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would often favour him with their com- 
pany... „„ 
Though Matilda did not 460 Bromley's 
aſſertion of illneſs, ſhe could not forgive his 
conduct to the dog, nor by any means join 
in the warm encomiums Fatty beſtowed.” 
upon him. 1 ipeg 5 
Had ſhe or M r. Belmore been prone to 
ſuſpicion, they would certainly have given. 
way to it, in conſequence of the ſudden 
diſcompoſure of his looks: as this Was not 
the caſe, however, they believed it owing 
to the ui he aſſigned or it. 


OE 
ö 


- 
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CHAP, V. 


10 Before the « curing of a ſtrong as, 
Even in the inſtant of repair and health, | 
The fit is ſtrongeſt : Evils that take dive, N 
„ On their * moſt of all ſhew . 


SHAKESPEARE 8 KING 30H, 


MR. Aſhmore did not long defer his 

promiſed viſit. A further converſation 
with him augmented Mr. Belmore's pre- 
dilection for him; a predilection he felt 
13 pleaſed to think was mutual. He was de- 
: — at che proſpect he now beheld of 
| having : 
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having an agreeable ſociety, as he had often 
feared the winter, different as it muſt be 
from the winters ſhe had paſſed at W ood- 
ford, where they were ſurrounded by ſeve- 
ral elegant and agreeable families, would : 
prove rather tedious to Matilda. This fear, 

however, was in a great meaſure removed : 
by the acquaintance he had formed with 
Aſhmore, whoſe converſation was ſenſible 
and highly entertaining, and alſo with 
Bromley, who had ſufficient talents to ren- 
der himſelf an amuſing companion, and 
who had mentioned his intention of con- 

tinuing i in the country the whole year. 
But no new acquaintance, or expectation | 
of pleaſing, could render him forgetful of 
the afflicted Howard; his idea was never 
baniſhed; and to reſtore him to the world, 
ſtill one of the moſt ſanguine wiſhes of Mr. 
Belmore's heart, He viſited him repeatedly, 
2 5 and 
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and appeared gradually to gain his eſteem, 
and diveſt him of his prejudices. His ten. 
derneſs— his ſympath y indeed, were too con- 
ſolatory to be diſregarded: they were like 
balm of the moſt precious kind to his lace. 
rated boſom. | 

But though Mr. Belmore W upon 
his eſteem, he did not win his confidence; 
the nature of that perfidy and thoſe vices, 
which had occaſioned the misfortunes he 
deplored, was moſt carefully concealed; 
but reſerved as he was, Mr. Belmore had 
| ſome reaſon to ſuſ pect his ſorrows were not 
cauſed entirely by the untimely death of 
his friend. Anxious, however, as he was 
to develope the myſtery in which he was 
wrapt, he dropt no hint of that anxiety ; 
his feelings 2 from the idea of a 
8 ſolicited confidence... 
Belmore 
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Belmore at length propoſed his coming 
to viſit him. At this propoſal he ſtarted, 

and betrayed the utmoſt repugnance, inter- 
mingled with ſomething like diſpleaſure at. 
Mr. Belmore's ſuppoſing him of ſo unſteady 
a diſpoſition as to give up the reſolution he | 
had formed of not again mixing in ſociety. 
His agitated feelings were again ſoothed, 
however, by Mr. Belmore, and he forced 
himſelf to confeſs the obligations he thought | 1 
he lay under to * for his unremitted at 
tentions. | 
«Your. friendfhip,” a4 he, © merits. 
my warmeſt acknowledgments ;. it has given. 
you claims upon my gratitude which 1 ſhall : 
never deny; nor am ] leſs ſenſible of your 
| kindneſs than the juſtneſs of. your argu- 
ments, I allow that the retirement I live 
in is not fitting the ſeaſon of youth; I allow 
chat religion, nature, ſociety, all require me 
% to 
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| to make exertions to repel the languor of 
melancholy and deſpair, But while I allow | 
all this, I feel unwilling to make. theſe 2 
, exertions; a thouſand bitter and corroding 
remembrances oppoſe my emerging from 
 ſolitude—my again returning to a world, 
where I ſhould ſeek in vain. to have that 
vacuum filled up, the death of my friend 
has occaſioned. 3 
Belmore heard him with emotion; the 
loſs of a friend he knew from experience to 
be irreparable, and a tear ſwelled to his 
eyes as he ſpoke. Oh, Howard!” he 
exclaimed, in a voice which denoted his 
feelings, I compaſſionate you ſympa- 
thiſe with you; your ſufferings revive the 
recollection of my own of the agonies 1 
endured when I loſt thoſe who were dearer 
to me than life. But I exerted myſelf to 
ſubdue theſe onze ; and the placid haps 
pineſs 
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pineſs I now enjoy, I conceive a Teward 
from Heaven for doing ſo, Never indeed 


do the efforts of reaſon and fortitude go 


* 


unrewarded; let me, therefore, intreat yous 
my dear young friend, to make thoſe efforts; 
flatter me by making me believe you deem 
my example worthy of imitation; and ſuffer 8 
me to have the felicity of again leading) you 5 
into ſociety. 0 

From the idea of again mingling i in it, 
however, Howard ſtill ſhrunk; and it re- 
quired all the eloquence of Mr. Belmore to 
prevail on him-to promiſe, i in the courſe of 
a few evenings, to viſit him: but ere he 
would give this reluctant promiſe, he ſtipu- Th 
lated that there ſhould be no company at = 
the cottage. 1 85 3 

As Mr. Belmore approached his home, 
he was met by Matilda, He had been 
much affected by his late converſation with 


Howard, 
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Howard, and the emotions it excited were 
| too ſtrongly delineated on his countenance 
not to call forth the affectionate inquiries 
of Matilda. He briefly anſwered them, 
and ſhe joined in the commiſeration ; he 
felt and ex pte ſſed for his unhappy favourite, 
Belmore kiſſed her cheek, 15 it e 
with tears of pit. 5 | 
% When he witneſſes,” fold. he, « the 
perſections of my Matilda — when he hears 
of the virtues of her mother, he muſt forego 
his unjuſt prejudices againſt their ſex,” | 
Matilda at once wiſhed, and feared: to be 
introduced to him. Not conſcious, and 
1 conſequently not vain of her attractions, 
ſhe could not think, like Mr. Belmore, 
ö that ſhe ſhould be able to overcome the. 
prejudices he alluded to; prejudices ſhe 
could not wonder at, when ſhe reflected on 
de! injuries which Howard hinted his be- 
- C2 53 loved 
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loved friend had ſuffered from female per= 5 
fidy: Aud I ſhould be forry,” ſaid ſhe 


to herſelf, « to perceive J was diſliked by 


a perſon ſo amiable as he is TIS 
to be.“ „ 8 
Artleſs Matilda, how little were you 
aware of the power of your charms, the 
irreſiſtible power of beauty, ſweetneſs, and 
innocence, combined ! 985 
Her heart fluttered when Mr. Belmore | 
informed her that Howard had, at laſt, _ 
yielded to his urgent intreaties, and pro- 
miſed to ſpend an evening with them; and 
ſo great was the dread that ſeized her, that 
| ſhe would gladly have heard ſhe was not to 
bave been of their party. 6 
It % now neceſſary to give ome kind * 
explanation relative to the agitation Brom 
le. vetrayed on ſeeing the dog. That dog 
had once belonged to him, and was a pre- 
| e 1 


- 9 
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ſent from him to a young female, over whoſe 
affections and honour he had triumphed by 


the vileſt artifices. From. the moment his 


per fidy became known to her, ſhe withdrew 
herſelf from him; and from that period, 
Vuhich at the time he became acquainted 
with Matilda was about a year back, he had 
heard nothing of her. Of Aſhmore he was 
almoſt entirely ignorant, as he had been in 
p of the living in his neighbour- 
hood but a ſhort time; and as he had never 
heard of any conriexion ſubſiſting-between 
him and the unfortunate girl, he knew not 
f how to. account for his having the dog, 
| except ſhe was an inmate in his family: 
if this was the gaſe, he trembled to think 
his baſeneſs would, in all probability, be 
diſcloſed to Matilda, and his deſigns upon 
ker fruſtrated, by a * diſcovery of | 


Its real character. : 
All 
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All anxiety to aſcertain whether his ap- 
prehenſions were juſt, apprehenſions which 
cauſed him to be agitated i in the manner 
we have already mentioned, he diſpatched 
Loe Rogne chat very evening, to make the 
neceſſary 1 inquiries; and felt ſomewhat re- 
lieved on his return, to hear that the land- 
lord of the village inn had told him there 
was nobody reſided at the Farſonage, but 
the parſon himſelf, an old female ſervant, 
and a young girl of thirteen, as an aſſiſtant 

to her. Chance, therefore, he truſted, had 


thrown the dog into the power of Aſhmore; _ 


but leſt he ſhould be miſtaken, he reſolved 
to neglect no opportunity of endeavouring 
to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of 
Matilda, flattering himſelf, if he had once a 
hold of her heart, he ſhould be able to draw 
her into ar ſnare he might ſpread! for her. 


CHAP, 
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Clap. XVI. 


, Is me not 
40 As harmleſs as a turtle of the woods, 
Es Fair as the ſummer beauty of the fields, 
& As op'ning flowers, untainted yet with winds, - 
or The pride of Nature, and the joy of ſenſe 8 


OTWAY'S CAIUS MAROUS. 


__ 


| TEE evening at length arrived on which 


| Howard had promiſed to viſit the cottage. 


Timid, trembling and apprehenſive Ma- 
tilda almoſt ſhrunk. from the idea of the 


9 approaching i interview. She felt convinced 
he would not like her; and a kind of weight 


1 


8 hung 
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hung upon her ſpirits, at the idea of being 15 
ſeen only to be diſliked by a perſon whom 
ſhe eſteemed, and to whom ſhe wiſhed to 
adminiſter all the Reute conſolation i in her 
power. | 

Belmore deſired her not to appear till 
ſummoned by him, = 

With tardy and reluctant 175 Howard | 
approached the cottage. Diſcontent vi- 
fibly clouded his countenance; a diſcontent 
expreſſive of diſpleaſure againſt himſelf 
for being FO on to break his reſo= 
lution. Þ 
| Belmore haſtened to receive bin and 
gave him a moſt cordial welcome to ) his 
humble abode. * 

The features of Howard gradually ſoft⸗ 
ening, evinced his emotions at this affec- 
tionate e e he endeavoured, how- 


* 


1 — 


ger, 
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ever, to conceal them; for he Rill felt di. 
ſäatisfied with himſelf. 

Jou are very good,” ſaid he, accept- | 
ing Belmore's hand, „1 oe oy more 
| indebted to you; bur ſtill 
: 1.4308 Come,” cried Mr. Belmore 5 you muſt 
| baniſh this gloom ; cheerfulneſs and gaiety 
are alone known within my cottage,” - 

Ah!“ cried Charles, * no wonder the 
hearts of its inhabitants are at eaſe; not 


ruffled by care, nor corroded hd ne 


remembrances.“ 
. I not,” ſaid Belmore, 4 e 
told you I was deeply tried by adverſity? 
No remembrances would be more bitter, 
more corroding than mine, did 1 encourage 
them but inſtead of brooding over ills that 
cannot be remedied, I ſtrire to fy from the 
idea of them.“ 1 858 . 
Theſe 
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Theſe words conveyed ſomething like . 
reproach, which ſtung the haughty and ſuf. 
ceptible ſpirit of Howard: he frowned—he 5 
coloured, and looked too proud to ſpeak. 8 
E I ſee,” ſaid Mr. Belmore, « you are 
offended; be not ſo haſty in. reſenting: far 
be it from me to break the laws of hoſ- 
pitality by diſpleaſing you : if I have bes . 
trayed an unwarrantable warmth in expref- 
ſing the ſentiments your conduct has given 
riſe to, it ĩs ſolicitude for . welfare * 8 
ed me to do ſo.” ee ee 1, 5 
2 Enough, enough, _ ied Howard | 


eagerly, hurt at the idea of being thought ms < 


of a capricious or vindictive temper: 1 

am neither inflexible nor obſtinate; and 2 

your wiſhes to ſerve me demand my ſincereſt 

gratiendegd e ihe eee, 
9 Well,” 4 Laid W ſmiling, as he ID 

cond ucted him into the parlour, there is. 


vos. 1 e another 
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another perſon in this __ 1 with to 
* vn U 155 114; 
Toward ſtarted — You promiſed, * gad 
he , * I ſhould meet no company. 855 
8 Don't be alarmed,” reſumed Belmore; 
* « the perſon—-—but I will ſay nothing.” 
| He opened the door of an inſide apartment 
and, entering, took the trembling! hand of 
Matilda: ſhe, involuntarily, hung back :— - 
No, no, indeed,” ſaid ſhe, © I cannot go 
out; thexe is no occaſion; and, beſides, I 
am ſure he would much rather be without 
bee e 07 
„Why, my dear child," 5 aim — | 
« „what can poſſibly be the matter with you? 
Has Patty been here to terrify your i imagi- 
nation, and ſeriouſly. aſſert, if you ventured 
too near the madman, he would bite?” 5008 
le led her into theparlour: an agitation 
ie . nt eee had een 


JS 
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: dnddiencl) the roſeate hue of her checks; but 
the paleneſs that ſucceeded to it, rendered 
the expreſſion of her countenance, if poſſi- 
ble, more intereſting. Her dark blue eyes 
were replete with the moſt bewitching ſoft... 
neſs, and the ſimplicity of her dreſs was 
calculated to heighten the graces: of her 
fotm: her robe of white muſlin was totally 
unornamented; and from beneath a white 
chip hat, careleſsly tied on, and adorned. 
with-a wreath of flowers, her fine hair fell 
in negligent curls upon a forchcad 6nd deck 
of unrivalled fairneſs. 8 
. This, ſaid Belmore, as 10 preſented 
her to. Howard, who noticed her but by a 


light bow, * this is my ſole companion, 


the being for whoſe ſake I wiſh. to over- 
come affliction; and oh! how amply has 

ſhe. rewarded me for the exertions I made 
on n her account! Were I to give way to the 
8 1 KS fullneſs 


— 
* 


— I 
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? fullneſs of my heart, (continued. he, till 


detaining her hand, "his eyes now glancing | 


: with rapture at her now directed towards : 
eh Howard ,) in what language—what impaſ. 
| ſioned language ſhould I ſpeak of her! but 
: I will not yield- to feelings, the utterance of 
which might pain her: all 1 ſhall ſay i is, 
that ſhe is the comfort the treaſure—the 5 
i PINE. of my declining years.” 8 NN 125 
M.antilda preſſed the hand which held i 
| hers, but ſhe could not ſpeak; a tear, how 
ever, the precious: offering of ſenſibility 


-.- and gratitude, fell from her, and proclaimed 


8 the feelings ſhe could not expreſs; there 
was a magic in that tear, as as it hung, ſweet 


3 emblem of affection « on her cheek. 


Howard beheld it with emotion; nay, 
he was on the point of expreſſing what 
=: hi felt, when' ſome ſudden recollections 

checked him. He reflected « on the eaſineſs 

© 6 with 


A 
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with which women could aſſume the ap- bf 
pearance of ſenſibility and virtue; he re- 
flected on the ſorrows he had experienced . 
in conſequence of the perfidy of one; and 
he felt exaſperated with himſelf for his 
promptitude, as he conceived i it to be im- 
poſed upon by female hypocriſy; for, to 
hypocriſy he now imputed all that ſcemed 
fair or excellent in the ſex. With a ſullen BY 
air, he continued leaning againſt the wainſ⸗ 
cot, as he had been when Matilda entered 9 
the room, till Mr. Belmore drew a _ By 
| for him, and motioned him to be ſeated. 
Matilda placed herſelf at the rea-table ; ; 
: ſhe trembled—ſhe was confuſed: the looks 
of Howard, which were directed to her, 
were ſtern and diſdainful; and ſhe fincerely 
wiſhed herſelf out of the room, confident 
| he would be much. better pleaſed with her 
abſence than her 1 „%%% gt thy 
Sa 5 % «3 oy SEO 
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In thinking ſo, however, ſhe ewas ld 8 
| -Yaiſtaken; Howard's: heart was. formed: to 

| enjoy the, pleaſures of ſociety, though his 


afllictions had deceived him into a contrary 
opinion; and, notwithſtanding his preju- 
dices, he was- more than half inclined to 2 
ſhakeoff the gloomy temper of his ſoul, ane 
55 enter into converſation. Still a fear of 


IS again being liable to deception—of being 


thought of a verſatile. diſpoſition, if he 
relaxed from the ſeverity and reſerve he 
had aſſumed, withheld him: —4 at leaſt, 
of thought he, as he looked with earneſtneſs 
from under his bent brows at Matilda, ere 
1 make an effort to unbend, I will firſt try 
to diſcover whether this Paragon of Para- 


gions, as ſhe is repreſented to be, is not like 


the reſt of her er win volatile, 8 


7 
1 * 0 * 
ful.“ HEY 5 


- Matilda a raiſed Ts eyes; hes ae the 


1 lowering glancesof! Howard, and ſhequickly ] 


averted 


: 8 . . 
CY N I 4 * 7 
* 
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averted: them, while a bluſh tinged her 
| checks. — AhY” cried ſhe to herſelf, *he' 
£ continues the inſped ion — he examines my 
countenance, to try, if poſſible, to diſcover 
my ſentiments. Why,” thought ſhe « ſhould 


I be abaſhed at his doing ſo? conſcious as : 


I am, that they are ſentiments I. need not 
be aſhamed of having known.” 
Animated by the reflexion of confeious 
innocence, ſhe again looked up: Howard's 
eyes were ſtill faſtened on her; and bluſhing 


yet more ee ſhe at turned from 
him. NG he tn pL 


He was at that inftant fo abſorbed. i in 8 


thought, as to be inſenſible of the apparent 
rudeneſs he Was committing, in ſo long 


| cee her: his heart was agitated 


by the moſt oppoſite ſtruggles. | He now 


encouraged the idea of returning cheerful- 


| neſs—now determined to indulge his ſple- 


I's 4 EFI 


— 
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netic humour; and totally repreſs the idea 
'even of b pleaſure, 1 in the cue mel 
a A female. | 

e who. warctied; him attentively, | 
| beheld the earneſtneſs with which he re- 
garded Matilda. Ves, faid he to him- 
ſelf, 4 let him examine the ingenuous 
countenance of my child; in vain will he 
try to diſeover i in it ann traits of yOu or 
Cm 1 ae TE LSD Dk | 

Howard: was 0 auth abſorbed i in re· 
flexion, that Belmore twice preſented him 
| with. a cup of tea without his perceiving 
it; at length, tapping him on the ſhoulder, 
he aſked whether he was meditating * a2 
trip to the moon, or a voyage to' Liliput? p 
The caſe was different, when I was a young 
man,” continued he gaily; 401 never medi- 
tated then in a lady 8 company, 2 8 


i her charms!” e : 
5 N Howard 
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Howard ſmiled at his own abſence: that 

ſmile enlivened his countenance; and Ma- 17 
tilda could not avoid remarking to herſelf 
how much it was Eee 8 ma, of its 
5 OY TOR aps x.” 

4. Come, Matilde, aid. Mr. n * 

cc, 1 apply to you for ſubjects for the tea- 
table; tis the province of the ladies o 
furniſh converſation for it. She ſmiled. 

« Have Jos no news? continued he. None, 
indeed.“ What! reſide in a country 1 
e and: want topics for a tea-table! DO 
Fye, fye! Matilda; I ſhall for the firſt time 
be under the neceſſity of accuſing you of _ 
ſtupidity: no reputations—no characters | 
no perfidious lovers—no deſerted nymph, 8 
to vent a little witty ſcandal on. bw 

0; No my dear Sir,“ replied Matilda, 
« ] have neither ſubjects nor talents for 8 
ſcandal; and even if T had, I truſt your in- 


* . ſtructions 


< . , *. 


ww 
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> ; ſtrückictte are too deeply impreſſed upon 4 | 
my mind to permit me to ee wit at 
the expence of humanity,” - n 
Howard, whoſe eyes had ſor a ewe * 
6 nutes been withdrawn from her, again dl 
| rected them to her, at rheſe words; and : 
. Belmore thought he perceived ſomething 
like mingled ſurpriſe and pleaſure in his 
eountenance: he looked from him to Ma- 
tilda—he looked from her to him, and at 


length ſaid, * Vou are very unfaſhionable_ 


indeed, my dear; 1 believe I muſt ſend you. f 
to be. poliſhed by a winters rel dence f in 
5 the metropolis.” | Nor Rab 
„Oh, no!” i Ain poll 
involuntary warmth, a ſufferher not to quit 
the ſhades of retirement, where alone ſhe 
has rns chance of een ue IELs 0d 


uttered with. energy. e 
Matilda coloured; . Sola FR 
to entertain yet greater hopes than he had 
hitherto done, that the prejudices. of this 
young man vould at laſt be SOR we 
| dicated. „ 

He felt We 1 on Ra 


that the efforts he had made to n bim : | 


into converſation did not ſucceed. 3 


After tea Bel more afked Matilda to play. 8 = | 


| His leaſt wiſh had to her the nature of a 
command. She inſtantly, therefore, roſe Hot 
and ſeated herſelf at the inſtrument, though : 
ſhe knew ſhe muſt perform to diſadvantage, | 
from the reſtraint and agitation ſhe felt in 
Howard's preſence, every glance of whoſe 
eye ſhe imagined directed towards her for 
the e W and N on. 7 
wich her. e TN VE 
Es” 5 e 5 | Howard, * : 
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- Hearn; who was fond of muſic, even n to 
: ö enthu ſiaſm, approached the piano, as ſoon 
| as ſhe was ſeated at it. At firſt ſhe touched 

| the keys in a weak and tremulous manner, | 
but by degrees ſhe grew more compoſed, 
: and exerted all the powers ſhe was miſtreſs 
She played a celebrated march in the 


De moſt inimitable manner; the notes, harmo- 


nious and animating, ſeemed to inſpire 
Howard with rapture! his c heeks glowed 
his eyes kindled to the brighteſt radiancy, 


and he looked as if he could that moment 


have ſought reputation, e even in « the © Can 
not's mouth.” · 
- She P's ſhe woched, the VIGE in 
the ſofteſt ſtyle; the ſound, at: once plain- 5 
tive and ſolemn, juſt ſtole upon the ear: 
me ſung Peace to the fouls of the He- 
roes, their deeds were great in arms. 


FR. 
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The ſudden tranſition affected Howard, : 
1 expreſſion; the animation of his 
countenance vaniſhed, his check grew pale; 
and a deep ſigh burſt from him. It is 
too much he at length exclaimed, ny 5 
moving from the inſtrument, * it is inſup- | 
portable!” cried he, claſping his hands 
together, and flying out of the room. 5 


- Belmore haſtily followed him. Le vas 


ſtanding at the door, his countenance in- 


E dicative of his feelings. Fol 


| Matilda, frightened at his ſudden 1 
tion, aroſe from her ſeat, and watched him 
in ſilence, with a ſympathy which perhaps | 
ſhe would have been es to have had HR | 
ceived. FEES. 1972 8 
a wok dim by il 155 arm: : Eins. pos: 
* appeared eager to quit the houſe, 
quickly ers it: „ You muſt permit 
me to leave you,” _— he, i in a hurried 

„ e 


N 
» 7 
* 


* IS 3 ! 
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accent, addreſſi ing Mr. Belmore; * 4 5 am 

not in a frame of mind to continue any 

longer with you. oe foes ortegs 
.« Þ will not—1 cannot let you go,” faig 

| Mr. Belmore. He again ſeized his arm: 


ke Howard attempted not again to withdraw 


but i in ſullen filence returned with * 


io to a dio 0 means banan 


Ahl“ ſaid Matilda, as the a him 
re-enter it, % he now thinks of his loſt 
Edward. 51 Aſter the ſilence of a few mi- 
nutes, Belmore propoſed a ramble in the : 
| garden; a propoſal to which Howard ac- 


cCeded in ſilence. Matilda accompanied 


them to it; but walked rather at a diſtance 
from them, often ſtopping to ſurvey a knot 


of flowers planted by her own hand, or a 


little ſpot which owed: its peculiar beauty 
to her ſuperintending care. "Belmore, who 
| WY watched: Howard, ſaw his eyes 

| * oſten 5 


21 


7 
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often wander in the direction ſhe took; and 
almoſt involuntarily began to ſpeak of her. 
He expatiated on her virtues, with all the 
warmth of affection; he called her the ſweet 
conſoler of His griefs—the moſt amiable, EZ 
E excellent of human being. 
3 Howard (not unnaturally 3 in- 
quired into the connexion between. them. 
On learning the ties which bound Belmore 
to her —on learning ſhe was the orphan 
daughter of the friends he had ſo tenderly 
loved and bitterly lamented, a ſudden in- 
tereſt: ſeeme excited: in his boſom for her, w 
of which his looks were expreſſive. | 
"REO unconſcious of being cheſubjec 5 
f converſatic at length joined them; and 
| they ace themſelves upon th the ſod ſeat at 5 
The e of RY 3 HE | 
. in the te the . was calm 5 


TN s % 
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and delightful, andthe ſounds that AuQuated 
on the quiet air, were only expreſſive: of 
| peace and harmony. A lovely and exten- 
ſive proſpect was ſtretched around; and 
from the ad) jacent meadows, the labourers | 
were ſeen, repairing to their happy homes, 
to enjoy the ſweets of their induſtry. 
| What bleſſings,” ſaid Mr. 3 
«are enjoyed by our Engliſh peaſants! and 
not leſs wiſe than humane is the Govern. 
ment which permits them to enjoy theſe 
N : bleſſings; for, by being free, each has an 
intereſt in the proſperity of his country; 


| whereas; in ſome northern kingdoms, where 


the common privileges of mankind are 
denied the poor here they are kept in a 


15 1 Nate of flaviſh: ſubj ection—where they are 
es compelled to bend the knee of ſervile obe- 


dience to their proud taſk=maſters, and 
Rena the rewards: duc to their induſtry,” | 
” Ws 7 
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— is neglected, to the great pre- ö 
judice of the community. eln 
True,“ cried ien . vim tengan- 
tion and horror, I have often thought on the 


cruelties with which, in many parts of the | 


world; the indigent ſons of the creation 
are treated. Happily for them, their minds 
are generally ſuſfered to remain in a ſtate 
of ſavage barbariſtm, as an improvement 
of mental powers would, by quickening e 
| ſenſibility, double e of . 1 
ſituations. . 

Belmore, A of 1 a ſubject 
which had a tendency to revive the gloom 
and aſperity of Howard, aid, gaily, they 


were now in the place where Matilda held 


her court: * The flowers, cried he, « form 


a gaudy aſſembly for her, and the muſic of 


nature is her concert; ſne feels, indeed, a a 
true reliſh forthe pleaſures of rural life“ _ 
VV And x 


— 
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— And thus gives a proof of the elegance | 
and refinement of her mind, ” ſaid Howard, 
(whoſe countenance had again MO) ' 
| addreſſing himſelf to her. 5 
This was the firſt time, except FED 15 
eyes, that he had in any manner taken the 
ſlighteſt notice of her ; and theſe words were 
ſo unexpected, chat Matilda, confuſed and 
ſurpriſed, looked at him without ſpeaking. 
Offended at not receiving an anſwer, 
which he evidently expected, a frown in- 
5 ſtantly contracted his brow; and juſt as ſne 
was opening her lips, he aroſe a 
and left the receſs. Se: | 
Bel more and Matilda roſe and followed | 
him. 8 ; 
She felt Kill more td; od Was 
ned tempted to blame ſuch unaccount- | 
TE able caprice; but the recollection of his 
* _ misfortunes intervened to check the reſent- 
. ment it excited. n 
I 


- 
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Howard, reached the parlour. firſt; and. 
had juſt taken up his hat, with an intention 

of departing, when Belmore entered Its. 
The cloth was already laid for ſupper, to 
which Belmore, with ſome difficulty, pre- 
vailed on him to ſtay; erhaps all his en- N 
treaties would have been unavailing, but 
that Howard was conſcious he had not made 
ſuch a return for the kind attentions and 
benevolent efforts of Mr. Belmore, as he had 
a right to expect. From this conſciouſneſs, 
or ſome other ſecret motive, as he ſat at 
ſupper, he gradually unbent from his re- 
ſerve, and entered into a converſation in 
which Matilda bore a ſhare. | 
He at length departed: as he quitted the 
cottage, he preſſed the hand which Belmore 
extended to vg ec Yes, from my ſoul,” 
exclaimed he, „ thank you for Your: 
friendſhip and attention,” e 


J «Convince 1 85 
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NY Convince me of your regard, by let- 
ting me ſee you often,” ſaid Belmore :— 

-« 'tis from actions, not words, I judge of 
ſincerity,” Howard ſhook his head—drop- 
ped his hand, and retired without ſpeaking, 
Mr. Belmore aſked Matilda what ſhe 
thought of him? ſhe bluſhed and heſitated 
alittle, «I think,” ſaid ſhe, her looks rather 
averted from Mr. Belmore, « that he is 
unhappy. “ Oh! you thought that,” ſaid 
Mr. Belmore, « before you ſaw him: Taſk 
you whether you think him unpleaſing 2 
« No, I think—TI believe not; *tis really 
5 impoſſible to know what he is, in ſo ſhort | 
a time.” Mr. Belmore ſmiled; but as it 
was a ſmile cauſed by a ſudden idea he 
choſe to keep ſecret, we do not think our- 
5 ſelves at nen to account for i it. 
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ö c Virtue TOI is true iy | 
| * Let your own acts immortalize your name; 
* Tis poor relying on another s fame; 
For take the pillars but away, and all 
« The ſuperſtructure muſt in ruins fall; 


«As a vine droops, when by divorce nemar'd | 
7 « From the embraces of "ue opal ſhe lov'd. cs 


STEVENS" 8 deva. 
Wa; at breakfaſt 155 5 next e 
Mr. Aſhmore called upon them; and as ſoon 
as it was over, he and Mr. Belmore went 
out together. As ſoon as they were gone, 
Matilda 28 doun to ber! Pans, and Played 


over 
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7 over the. pieces which had ſo Soothe, 
affected Howard the preceding evening. 


. As ſhe played, the experienced emotions 


0 ſimilar to thoſe he had then manifeſted ; 
emotions excited more by the recollection 
of his, than the ſtrains which had occaſioned 
them; as the martial muſic ſwelled upon 
her ear, ſhe thought of the glow it had 
called i into his countenance; the life—the 
fire it h bKkindled in his eyes. When ſhe 
i changed—vhen ſhe again ſung of the 
1 heroes who. had fallen i in battle, his ſudden 


Y gloom—his agitation was pictured to her 


imagination, and an involuntary ſigh heaved 

her boſom. At this moment, a low noiſe 
| near her, made her raiſe her eyes from che 
inſtrument; and the beheld, to her extreme 
aſtoniſhment. andeonfuſion, Bromley ſtand- 
ing by it, his eyes expreſſive of rapture and 
admiratian. She tarted—ſhe coloured, 
3 Ems... 


and was too much diſcompoſed for ſome 
time, to aſk him how PINE beet i in 
the room. 

He had 1580 OY HOY in it, indeed, 
than the ſuſpected, rather pleaſed than 
otherwiſe, at her being too much __— 
to perceive him; as her being ſo, gave him 


an opportunity of gazing on N without | 


interruption... | 
He had watched with he molt 8 


admiration tlie changes of her countenance, 


her varying complexion, the hu nich "I 
of her eyes; never had ſhe appeared half 
ſo intereſting—half ſo lovely; and he felt 
more than ever determined to let neither 
| difficulties! nor dangers deter him from per- 
ſevering in his deſigns upon her. Scarcely 


could he controul the feelings ſhe had in- 


| ſpired; he could not refrain from ſnatching 
her hand, and ming it to his * while 


3 4 
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his eyes ſpoke a language to her which 
heightened her bluſhes, and made her avert 
her looks from „ Ee IR TC 
Wed + all his entreaties could prevail « on 
her to reſume her ſeat at the piano; and 
taking up her work, ſhe endeavoured, by 
ſeeming engaged about it, to avoid his 
glances. At firſt her manner was cool and 


* reſerved to him, as ſhe felt diſpleaſed at 


5 what ſhe. conceived his intruſion, and was 
c 1 8 no means in a humour oe” ID 
. . however, not * 'a remper to be | 
eaſily repulſed, pretended not to notice her 
coldneſs, and by degrees drew her into a 
converſation on ſome intereſting ſubjects. 
NY Among theſe, the fine arts and the per- 
feection they had attained was mentioned | 
and he at length enquired x whether ſhe was ; 
an admirer of ' paintings | Pi . 
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She anſwered ir in. che affirmative. 5 8 Well 5 


chen,“ ſaid he, with an air of fatisfaction, 
CLE if you and Mr. Belmore will favour me 
with your company this evening, I think 
I can ſhew you. ſome at my houſe which 
will. meet your approbation ;. 3 they have 


been reckoned extremely. good by connoiſ- 155 
ſeurs. The walk will be a pleaſant one; BY 


and I will call upon you after dinner.“ 
Matilda had no objection to the pro- 
poſal; but could not, or rather would not 
give any poſitive anſwer to it, without con- 
ſulting.Mr. Belmore. Bromley accordingly - 
waited for his. return, and having received 
a propitious anſwer from him, haſtened 
home, to have preparations made for the 


reception « of his expected viſitors, whom 1 ys 


determined, if poſſible, to ſurpriſe i into ad- 
miration. He was delighted at the idea of 
diſplaying to m the nenn of his 


S . improve- 


* * 
3 ky 
F » 
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| improvements and the interior of his ele- 
gant houſe, flattering himſelf that ſuch a a 
diſplay would increaſe his conſequenee i in 
their eyes, and perhaps accelerate the 
completion of his deſigns on Matilda; as, 
like the generality of the world, he con- 
ceived ſhow to have great e upon 
3 the female mind. | 9 
Ile counted the hours till bis return to 
the cottage, where he found Belmore and 
Matilda ready to attend him. In their way 
to his houſe, they paſſed Hillgrove' s, where 
Parry, who had been aſked to join the party, 
 impatiently watched their approach, The 
moment they appeared, ſhe flew forward to 
meet them, and, in a haſty manner, com- 
menced a deſcriprion of Miſs - Wilſon' 8 
wedding, which ſhe had been ar, A day or 
two before. Bromley affected to rally her a 
we on ee too ſevere in this deſcrip- 
1 IR, tion, 


- 
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| tion, Und Matilda was not ſorry when their 
; arrival at his houſe put a op: to her further” 
| eloquence on the ſubject. . 

| "Bromley conducted his att into a. 
| ſpacious faloon, ſuperbly furniſhed, where 
tea, coffee, and a variety of rich cakes, were 
provided for them. From hence he led 


them to the picture gallery, which con- : 
tained a numerous as well as a choice col 
lection of paintings; among theſe a number 


| of family portraits were conſpicuous, but 


rheſe, as totally unintereſting to thoſe Who 


were neither acquainted nor connected 
with the Griginals, were looked over in 
lence by the- gueſts of Bromley, to his 
great mortification, not on account of any 
veneration he felt for them, but merely 
becauſe it deprived him of an opportunity 
of expatiating on the antiquity and con- 
» ſequence of his family; ; of the virtues or 


EB renown. 


Fo 
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renown. that perhaps diftinguiſhed * 
members of it, he never thought; it was of 
. titles and deſcent, not of merit and glory, he | 
was proud. The admiration and attention, 5 
however, with which ſome fine hiſtorical | 
pieces were viewed, compenſated in ſome 
degree for the mortification he felt at t the 
| neglect of his anceſtors. F 
| Patty s obſervations and i inquiries excited 2 
much amuſement. A portrait of Cleo- I 
patra, in the act of diſſolving the pearl, 
caught her attention, and ſhe eagerly aſked 
what ſhe was about; on being 1 informed, 
ſhe ſhook her head, and declared it was a 
very filly action. f She inquired the reaſon : 
of the melancholy viſible in the coun- 


tenance of Jane Shore; 3 ; and, on Mr, Bel- 


more's giving her the poetical hiſtory of 


the lovely culprit, expreſſed much Pity, and 
5 ad, « had ſhe lived rä ſhe would 5 
: not 


* 
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not have found people ſo. barbarous a 
account of ſuch + a trifle.” 4 ; | 5 5 
Aſter his gueſts had completely atisfied 5 
theilt curioſity, Bromley led them through 
a magnificent ſuite of rooms, which ter- 
minated in folding doors that opened upon 
a fine terrace, ſnaded with high trees, and y 
_ commanding an extenſive view of the im- 1 
provements. From this terrace they de- 
ſcended to a flowery vale, in the centre of 
which was a noble lake, encompaſſed by a 
variety of ſhriibs and trees; here they ſaw 
A richly-ornamented barge, with two young T 
- rowers init, at anchor. | Bromley inquired 
- whether any of his. party had an objection 5 
to the water; and being anſwered in the 
negative, he took the hand of Matilda, and 
led her into the barge, Belmore and Patty 
followed; and a as ſoon as they were : ſeated, 1 


L 5 75 ES the | 
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the boys dipped their oars into the water, 
EL and puſhed from the ſhore, 
The ſcene was truly pictureſque: the 
d of the lake were clothed with the 
| fineſt verdure; the waving trees which 
dotted them, t together with the glories of 


dhe ſetting ſun, were reflected] in the water; 


amid theſe trees, groups of cattle were ſcat- 

tered, ſome repoſing i in ſoft tranquillity, and 
0 others ruminating o'er the ſtream, while 

around was ſtretched a proſpect diverſified | 
by all the charms of cultivation, and 220 | 

rerminated by the r 
EA ſoft breeze, which ſpread a gentle curl 
o'er the boſom of the lake, was impregnated 
with the moſt delicious perfumes from ſome 
adjacent ſhrubberies, and to the harmony 


ol French horns, ſtationed in a neighbouring 


wood, the paddling oars ſeemed to keep : 
time. Matilda wasdelighted; and Bromley, 
MES 1 1 . 0 . NE}. 8 in 
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in raptures at che pleaſure ſhe evinced, - 
imbibed additional ſpirits, and exerted him- 
ſelf more than ever to appear agreeable, 


After rowing through moſt of the meanders my 


of the lake, the boat ſtopped before a . 


Gothic building, to which there was an : 
aſcent from the water by a flight of ſteps. 


de looked like the ruins of an old tem- 3 


ple: the windows, which were ſunk within : 
. the walls, were enriched with painted glaſs; 
a few ancient trees grew about i it, and moſs i 
and ivy crept over its ſurface... | © | 
Here the party landed, and were agree 3 
ably ſurpriſed, on paſling through: an arched 
entrance, to find themſelyes i ina very plea- 8 
fant apartment, elegantly furniſhed, and 
containing ſome caſes of books, and ſeveral 


muſical inſtruments. Two maid-ſervants, EO 


neatly dreſſed, were ſtationed here to o ſerve 17 
| | L * 5 . 
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the refreſhments, with which a | large table 
; in an aclove was covered, conſiſting of 
| | ices. lemonade, orgeat, and the moſt deli. 
cCious fruits and ſweetmeats. | 
TY This,” ſaid Bromley, 41 file my her- 
mitage; here, whenever I amin a contem- : 
' plative mood, * ſequeſter myſelf, to enjoy 
. the pleaſures of ſolitude and reflexion,” 
It is well adapted, indeed,” ' ſaid Mr, 
| - Belmore, 9; for ſuch a' purpoſe, when the 

mind, languid or fatigued, ſeeks to revive 
its powers by meditation and retirement.” 
Mlatilda, aſter examining the apartment, 
wandered to a window, from whence ſhe 
| had a diſtant view of Howard's ſolitary re- 
treat; o er its moſs- -grown towers additional 
 glooms were now ſpread, and, as Matilda 

gazed upon it, her ſpirits gradually ſunk at 
| the idea of che ſorrows which could have 


* 


— 
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vided a being, i in all the prime of life, to 
_ abandon ſociety, and take up his abode in 
ſo melancholy a quelling. * Ah ' faid 


ſhe to herſelf, cc how ſhall I rejoice if Mr. 


Bel morè's arguments prevail on him $0 - 


quit it how ſhall I rejoice if 1 hear the 
wounds of his heart are ever likely to be 
healed!“ La! * ſaid Patty, who ap- 
proached her at this moment, curious to 
ſee what it was which engroſſed her atten- 
| tion ſo particularly, for her eyes were 
rivetted to one ſpot, «fall declare” ſaid 
the, looking over her ſhoulder; « you can 
fee the place where the madman lives from 
| this window; well to be ſure, 1 never Was 
ſo much. afraid of any one-in my life. T 
wiſh he was either removed from this part 
of the country, or confined in one of the 
vaults belonging to the ae Pp: 
Fob *þ 'F es : o Are 
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N Are you not a little barbarian, to wiſh | 
uch a thing?“ cried Bromley. She laughed 
and repeated her fears. This ſame Re- 
. cluſe, muſt certainly be a very extraordinary 
being,” reſumed Bromley; © I ſhould like 
to know whether his oddities proceed from 
a diſordered brain, or an irritated temper. 
L once or twice met him accidentally, and 
endeavoured to aſcertain the point, by 
making an attempt to converſe with him; 
but he repulſed the effort with "wipe . 
dain, and quitted me abruptiy. - 
Both Belmore and Matilda continiied 5 
ſilent relative to Howard; prudence and 
delicacy forbade their making him the ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe, leſt they might, by revel. 
ing any particulars of him, excite curioſity 
.and impertinence, and ſubject him to in- 
Ct truſions which . were e convinced would 


counteract 5 
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| 3 all they had yer done, or viſhed : . 
to do for him. 


6 : - 


They continued til a la RY in the 
: hermitage ; Matilda, at the particular re- 
queſt of Bromley, played ſeveral favourite 
_ airs. upon the guitar, and accompanied | 


e them with her voice. They then returned 


through a wilderneſs of ſweets to the houſe, _ 


5 where an elegant ſupper was prepared for a 


them. The gloom which had ſtolen upon 
the ſpirits of Matilda, gradually yielded to 
the cheerfulneſs that reigned around her z. 


and the party did not break up till it was Sh 
far beyond the hour at which ſhe and Mr, 


| Belmore had latterly accuſtomed chemſelves 


to retire to repoſe. 8 
They found Bromley's coach AE REN for 


: them, in which he inſiſted on accompanying 
b them home. In their way thither, Patty was 
8 dp ped at ber father 8, highly delighted 5 


£6: - „ e 
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with the evening s entertainment. Brom- 


ley took : an opportunity, while Belmore was 
rapping at the hall door, which the maid, 
in order to prevent any diſagreeable ſurpriſe, 
had wiſely bolted, to kiſs Matilda's hand 
with the moſt” paſſionate - fervour, and 
whiſper to her his adoration. 5 
ö The confuſion, however, this liberty | 
| dc as well as the pleaſure ſhe had 
experienced throughout the evening was 
forgotten, when, on entering the cottage, 

ſhe learned Howard had been at it. How 


5 unfortunate,” faid Belmore, « that we were 


out!“ 4 Abt” cried Matilda, with an 
energy ſhe was not aware of, 1 regret it 
beyond expreſſion; - had 1 entertained an 
expectation of ſuch a viſit, 1 ſhould have 


= _ requeſted Mr. Bromley's invitation might 


have been declined, for ow our time and | 


our attention the unfortunate have par- 


f ticular claims. * ; FFF 


Dre, replied Dale i norcan vany 
e any pleaſure, to a mind of 
ſenſibility, yield ſich delight as is derived 


from adminiſtering conſolation to the un- 5 
happy, and ſtealing them from the remem- 


brance of their ſorrows. 1. rejoice (added 


he) to hear of this viſit; it ſeems as if our 


; Recluſe was again inclined to reliſh the 


ſweets of ſociety; | I will call on him to. 55 


morrow, and endeavour, if neceſſary, to 


eee his inclination to return to it.” b 


As Mr. Belmore had imagined, Howard 
was again inclined indeed to mingle in 


ſociety. The arguments of Mr. Belmore, 5 
ſo convincing to his reaſon—the calm plea- | 


ſure he had experienced at his -houſe the. 


preceding evening, fo ſoothing to his feel- . 


ings, began to ue” him a diltaſte to his 
* preſent 
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preſent manner of living he had never be- 
fore experienced. 33 eee, 

As he penſively fat i in his Si abode 
the following evening, he revolved the 
whole of Belmore's conduct; the humanity | 


| which had induced him to viſit his retreat, 


the mildneſs, the moderation with which he 
bore his caprices and perverſeneſs: : his 

heart ſwelled with gratitude as he reviewed | 

his kindneſs, and he bitterly reproached | 
himſelf for having made no ſuitable return 
for it. « ] will no longer,” cried he; ſud- 
denly ſtarting from his ſeat—6. I will no 
longer appear ungrateful or obſtinate in his 

eyes 1 will no longer withhold from him 
that pleaſure which a mind like his muſt | 
feel at finding its benevolent exertions have | 


not been unavailing. I will go to him 


direcliy, and convince him his efforts have p 


been crowned with ſucceſs,” ö | 
Ta, . 155 ER | Scarce, 
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Senteely however, had he reached the 5 


gate which opened into the ruin, ere ſome 


5 ſudden recollections croſſed his mind Y which 
made him. pauſe, and, in a few minutes, 


return, with © penſive ſteps and flow,” to 
the ſeat he had fo eagerly quitted. 

After fitting ſome time in a ey re- 
verie, he raiſed his heavy eyes and reren 
the melancholy ſcene ſurrounding him. No 
images but thoſe of horror and deſolation 
met his view: the brown hue of the neg- 


| lected and tangled ſhrubs was mournfully ; 


_ contraſted by the long verdint graſs which 


grew amidſt the broken romb-ſtones, and 
the mouldering walls of the Abbey ſeemed 
ready to fall before the firſt rude gale, 
Never did the ſcene appear ſo dreary, ſo 
deſolate as at the preſent moment; he _— 


| voluntarily ſhuddered as He ſurveyed it, and 


% - 


'Y 


rifing, Ig 
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riſing, aſcended the hill at the back of the 
building. From hence was an extenſive 
pPfroſpect, well calculated to baniſh all « ſad- 
neſs but deſpair;” but no feature i in the 
1 bad now power to attract his 


attention but the cottage of Bel more: — 


viewed at this diſtance, with the evening. 
ſun glittering upon the windows, and the 
ſheep quietly feeding upon the lawn before 


it, it ſeemed a little Paradiſe. 


His mindgradually loſt its depreſſion, as 
he gazed upon it, and thought of the ſerene 
Felicity enjoyed. by its inmates, „ Ah! 
how happy are they now 1” cried he; 1 55 theirs 
are thoſe domeſtic j joys, which, but for the 
baſeſt perfidy, [ might have experienced; 
Joys which, alas! I muſt now never hope to 


| attain!” He ſighed, and for a moment 


bent bis eyes to the ground; again he raiſed + 
and directed them 8 the cottage, beau- 
| V'A * 
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ton conſpicuous amidft the dark woods 
ſurrounding it. He pictured to himſelf 
Matilda; ſeated at the inſtrument, from 
whence, the preceding evening ſhe had 
drawn forth ſuch exquiſite melody, and Bel- > 
more hanging enraptured over her. He 
recalled the magic of her voice —he felt it 
again thrilling through his heart, and calm- . 
ing its painful emotions. His reſolucion to 
reviſit the cottage returned; and deſcend- 
ing the hill, he inſtantly took the road . 
leading to it. * As for the girl, ” ſaid he, 
as he proceeded, « notwithſtanding the 
amuſement ſhe is capable of giving from 
her muſical abilities, I ſhould. be better 
Pleaſed to find her abſent ; Mr. Belmore” 8 
converſation i isall T deſire,” I 
5; He found. the ſervant-maid fi itting at the - 
hall-door, at work. On inquiring for her 
| maſter, ſhe told him, 9 rather heſi- a 


tatingly, 


* 
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tatingly, (in conſequence of the panic his 
"ſudden appearance had thrown her into, 
for, like many of her neighbours, ſhe enter- 
tained a ſtrange opinion of him) that Squire 
Bromley had fetched him and Miſs Matilda 
to look at his houſe, and ſhe did not ſup- 
poſe they would be back for a long while. 

| Howard turned abruptly from her to 
conceal the chagrin her information gave 
| him—a chagrin | he was exaſperated with 
- himſelf for feeling, and which he would 
have been mortified beyond expreſſion to 
think any one ſhould have Perceived, or 
even ſuſpected. De Mr ; 
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My ugly guilt flies in my conſcious face.“ 
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BELMoRk, agrecably to his intention 
the preceding night, vent early in the 
morning to: Howard, to try and prevail on | 
| him to dine that day at the cottage. : 

Matilda felt an / inquietude ſhe could not 
account for, and vainly endeavoured to 


divert by her uſual avocations; neither 
VVV vorking, 1 


i 1 
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oven reading, nor playing, would an- 
bs ſwer the purpoſe for which ſhe reſorted to 
them; and at length putting on her hat, ſhe 
ſtrolled out, the way Mr. Belmore had 
taken, impatient, even toa degree of a anxiety, 


to hear whether his invitation was accepted. 


She had not pioceeded far, when ſne met 
Bromley, poſting to the cottage; ſhe 1 never 
felt leſs inclined to converſe, and would 
have avoided him, if poſſible, | He accoſted 
her familiarly, hoped ſhe had received no 
+ cold from her aquatic. excurſion the pre- 
ceding evening; then, without waiting for 
an anſwer, ſaid the queſtion was unneceſ- 

farv, as ſhe looked quite as blooming and 
2 beautiful as ever z inquired whither ſhe was 


| ; going, and . begged to know whether he 


| might have the happineſs of attending her. 
IE Matilda, who earneſtly wiſhed to get 
rid of N anſwered him e She 


was 


* 4 
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was quite undetermined; ſhe ſaid, about the "3 
way ſhe ſhould go, or how long ſne ſhould : 
ſtay out, and entreated him not to give up 
a pleaſant walk on her account. He aſſured | 
her no. walk, no place, no ſituation could be 
pleaſant to him without her ſociety: theſe 
words he accompanied with a look and an 
attempt to take her hand, which increaſed 
Matilda's coldneſs to him. This coldneſs "2 
however, could not drive him 7 away ; and 
Matilda, at length reflecting on the pains 
he had taken to amuſe her and his other 
gueſts the preceding evening, began 8 
accuſe herſelf of ſomething like ingratitude 
and rudeneſs, to make amends for which, 3 
ſhe unbent her brow, and entered into con- 


= . 
N - 
» - 5 1 


verde with him. pe 


On coming to a little hillock:« on n the 
road ſide, which Belmore. muſt paſs i in his .- 
way from the Abbey to the cottage, Matilda 
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| fat down ukder the pretence of farigue, and. 
| Bromley followed her example, 
2 They had not been ſeated many minutes, 
when Howard and Belmore made their ap- | 
| Pearance. Matilda inſtantly ſtarted up, 
with a flutter at her heart which cauſed her 
ä cheeks to glow: it was not long ere they 
perceived her; and as they drew near, Mr. 
Belmore called upon ber to unite with 
him in trying to prevail on Howard to 
ſpend the day with them. He has hitherto 
withſtood my intreaties,” ſaid he, « but 1 
flatter myſelf he will not be ſo ungallant as 
to refuſe complying with yours. 1 Matilda 
with a fill deeper bluſh, as her eyes en- 
countered thoſe of Howard, from whence 
alt gloom was removed, was beginning to 


| ſpeak, when Bromley, who, had hitherto 


bern unobſerved, in conſequence of his 
< 185 "IE at the back of the TIDE; where he | 
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| had been collecting Con wild flowers to 
twine into a garland, as he ſaid, for Matilda, 
ſuddenly. ſtarted up, and, after aſking Bel- 
more how he was, and caſting a malicious 
and diſdainful glance at Howard, held up 
his flowery ſpoils, and avowed the Purpoſe 
for which they had been gathered. 


© Belmore was mortified. at his bb; 
as he feared it would drive Howard away: : 


in thinking ſo, he was not miſtaken; the 


brightneſs of his countenance directly | 
niſhed, and lightly touching his hat, he 
precipitately departed, notwithſtanding the 5 
intreaties of Belmore for his ſtay, and the 


eloquent ſolicitations of Matilda's eyes. 


Belmore, exceedingly vexed at his de- | 


parture, drew Matilda' arm Under his, 


without ſpeaking, and proceeded. towards 9 85 
home. « Lord!” cried Bromley, following 8 
e cc Treaty fear I have men W 
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gentleman away—I really am vallly con- 
cerned at the idea; not indeed that T think 
you have any great reaſon to regret my 
| doing fo, as I can't imagine his company 
. would. prove very delectable.” For Hea- 
ven 8 ſake, my dear Sir (addreſſing himſelf 5 
to Belmore,) by what magic did you allure 
him from his cell! Ws Mr. Belmore coolly 
replied, Fo no magic was neceſſary to co- 
1 with the dictates of reaſon.” 738 
Bromley was too diſcerning not to per- 
. his company could readily be diſ- 
penſed with at preſent; he therefore deter- : 
mined on taking himſelf off, not a little 
enraged at the idea of his entertainment 
the preceding evening being given to no 
purpoſe, as appeared by the manner in 
which both Matilda and Belmore had 


| treated him. Ile was a little pacified, 


however, at going away, by receiving an 


© > 


Invitation 


_- 


invitation from Mr. Belmore to tea in the 


and for which (as in a ſimilar inſtance 
Matilda had done) he could not avoid re- 


had been treated by him. 
© I had almoſt 4 5 on Howard, 75 


ſteps from them, © to paſs the day with us, 


done o Bp 


dan met with the latter, 455 
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evening; an invitation indeed which was 
given as ſome kind of atonement for the 
coldneſs with which he had behaved to him, 


proaching himſelf when he reflected on the 
Polite ; and haſpitable manner in which he | 


| fig he, as ſoon as Bromley turned his | 


and am almoſt ſure, but for the unexpected 
appearance of. Am he would have | 


80 ae Matilda, W and the 
1 made her regret more chan perhaps | 
ſhe would have thoſe to acknowledge, her : 


mY - 


j 
J 
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Al ſigns of regret were baniſhed from 
her looks, however, long before he came in 
the evening. Delighted at being again 
received both by Matilda and Mr. Belmore 


Vith good humour and cordiality, he was 


chatting away with | more than”  wonted 
5 animation, when the parlour door ſlowly 
opened, and Mr. Aſhmore entered, The 
inſtant Bromley ſaw him, his lips cloſed— | 
his colour changed, and every trace of 
; vivacity forſook him; he felt involuntarily | 
| awed and abaſhed in the preſence of a Per- 
ſon to whom he ſuſpected his baſeneſs was | 
known, and who, if this was the caſe, he 
knew, from the virtues he himſelf poſ- : 
ſeſſed, muſt. deſpiſe him. He feared to 
look—he feared to ſpeak before him, leſt 
his looks ſhould excite ſuſpicions, or his 
OR ae _—_ ſo little eee 
with 
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| with his paſt actions, provoke an unqua- 
lified accuſation of hypocriſy. 
- Aſhmore, probably from . to 
find him there, betrayed neither ſurpriſe 
"nor. embarraſſment at ſeeing him at the 
cottage; a a placid ſmile, as uſual, ſat upon 
his features, and he entered into converſa- 
tion with Belmore and Matilda. In this 
| converſation Bromley vainly endeavoured Z 
to join; and finding it impoſſible to ſhake 
off his reſtraint, he withdrew immediately 
after tea, aſſigning a ſudden indiſpoſition 
as a reaſon for doing ſo, as well as for the 
alteration which had taken place in his 
manner, and which, he was well convinced, 
it was neceffary to account for. 

As ſoon as he was gone, Aſhmore inquired . 
how long Belmore had known him: on. 
being informed, he aſked. a few other queſ- 
tions e him, not by any means, 


N . however, 


225 
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| however, calculated to awaken ſuſpicion; 


and the converſation relative to him Was 


then entirely dropped. The evening was 
ſhowery, and the gentlemen being prevented 
walking, ſat down to backgammon; and 
Matilda repaired to her chamber, where ſhe 


15 amuſed herſelf with a book, from which 
however her thoughts often wandered to 


Howard, and more than once her eyes were 


turned from it to the road, in hopes of 


— 


ſeeing him; but theſe hopes were diſ- 


appointed, though perhaps, had Howard 

followed the bent of his inclination, this 

might not have been the caſe. _ 

He had beheld Belmore approaching his 

. dreary habitation in the morning, with a 
- . Pleaſure , which but a ſhort time before he 


thought he ſhould never. more have ex- 
perienced ; and though he did not abſo- 
5 larly promiſe to you the day with him, he 


\ 


did 
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did n not refuſe accompanying kim ina ram- 


ble. The promiſe, however, which Mr. 


Belmore defired, he would, in all probabi- 


lity, have given him, but for the unexpected 


* 


appearance of Bromley, whom, he had rea- 


| ſon to think a frivolous and malicious cha- 
racer; and who, he concluded, would be 


of the party at the cottage: he could not, 


therefore, endure the idea of. going to it. 
No, ſaid he to bimſelf, 1 ſecretly 


exaſperated with Matilda, whom he had 


been inclined to think, notwithſtanding his 


prejudices, ſuperior to the reſt of her ſex ; 
* no, the company of a malignant coxcomb, 


5 and a coquertiſh girl, would * eben- | 


able.” n 0 


Scarcely, however, bad by teft them, « ere 


-he began to think he. had been too haſty, 


and to condemn himſelf for not endea vour- 8 


In to controul his feelings. If I per- | 


5 7, ei ſevere 0 
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ſevere in ſuch conduct, thought he, ec 1 
muſt at length loſe the eſteem of Mr. Bel- 
more; that eſtcem which has been ſuch a 
fource of conſolation to me: the richeſt fund 
. of good-nature and patience may at length 
be exhauſted by caprice and obſtinacy.“ 
He pauſed, and felt inclined to turn back 
and to acknow ledge he had been to blame; 
but when he conſidered ſuch conduct would 
more than ever expoſe him to the imputa - 
tion o caprice, he checked this impulſe, 

and proceeded to the Abbey, reſolved. to 
| poſtpone the acknowledgement he . 1 
tated, to another day. | 
Beyond the next day he could not defer 
it, and was accordingly on his way to the 
cottage, when he was met by Belmore, who 
accoſted him with his uſual cordiality, and 
propoſed his accompanying him to a mea- 
dow which \ was mowing. 1 If you promiſe, 
however, 0 


Fen 
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| however, to ſpend the day with me, I give 
you your choice,” ſaid he, either to come 
with me, or repair to the cottage, where 
vou will find Miſs Stanley.” Fr 
." JM Then, like a wiſe man,“ replied Wa: 
| ard; half ſmiling, « 1 will be guided by 
prudence inſtead of inclination, and attend 


you;”” well aware that the danger of a ttte- 
Arete with Miſs. Stanley Walen not Lhe: in- 2 


ferior to the pleaſure: BU ft e 
They accordingly repaired t to the mea- 
dow, which exhihited a ſcene of joyous 
induſtry, highly gratifying to the bene vo- 
lence of their minds. 
They muſt, indeed, be deſtitute of the 
ſocial charities of life who do not rejoice at 


beholding the earth teeming. with increaſe, 8 


and the huſbandman rejoicing amid . 
W of . 2 


N : 7 "4 — 
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The pleaſure which refultgd to Howard 
- from the ſcene was depicted on his coun- 


renance, and Mr. Belmore rejoiced. to be- 


hold his 8 reſuming their natural 


* 


bias. 


1 How bounteous is Providalier t to man- I 
Kindly cried he, actuated by fimilar feel- 
ings; « how numerous are the bleſſings | 


with which it has interſperſed the cares 


and ſorrows, neceſſarily annexed to huma- 


nity, to check the arrogance and levity we 


are all ſo liable to and make us remember | 


our tranſitory ſtate!'" 


o 


Howard acknowledged the Bork of bis | 


15 obſervation; and they continued to ramble 
about till the ſun becoming vertical, com- 


pelled them to take refuge under an old 


thorn, which enwreathing its boughs on 
high, formed a thick and delightful ſhade. 


gave 


2 rapid. eam that Lenten art near it, 


\ 


£ 
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10 1 an air of coolneſs to the ſpot, and the 
ground immediately around it was thickly | 
| inlaid with wild. flowers: here they inhaled. 
the fragrance of the- new- mown hay, and : 
enjoyed the ruſtic mirth that was going on 
among the peaſ ans. | 
If Matilda was ” might dine | 
pleaſantly beneath theſe ſpreading boughs,” | 
ſaid Mr. Belmore; © the ſweetneſs of the 
air, and the beauty of che proſpect, would 
render a repaſt here truly delightful : HY 
Howard was of the ſame opinion. Mr. 
Belmore, therefore, diſpatched a meſſage ; 
to Matilda by a peaſant boy, deſiring her to 
join him without delay, and have provi- 
ſions, with every thing requiſite for their | 
accommodation at Fn brought $joog 
| with her. 3 | 
Martilda obeyed his 8 EY ala- 
crity, and i rripped on with a ſmall baſket of 
%;; F y freſn 


- 


4 
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freſh fruit, nicely covered over with vine. 
. leaves, upon her arm, and followed by the 
s maid, bearing a larger one, in which were 
all the requiſites for a comfortable dinner. 
e Dear Sir,” cried ſhe, quickening her 
pace, a8 ſhe approached Mr. Belmore, | 
this was a delighful thought, fo— 
She pauſed—ſhe almoſt ſtarted; for at this 
| inſtant ſhe beheld Howard, and ſurpriſe 
5 painted her cheeks with bluſhes, 
"3M Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, 5 
40 As bright, as tranſient too.“ 
8 owed alſo coloured; but n not from plea- 
fre, he endeavoured to perſuade himſelf, 
| He tried to think the company of Matilda 
no acquiſition, and ſecretly reſolved to re- 
| ſume his reſerve the moment ſhe appeared. 
| This reſolution, however, he found impoſſi- 
ble to put into practice, ſo harmonized 
were his feelings NY the preſent ſcene, 
f The 
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The cloth. was laid upon the graſs; 2nd 
. hy proviſions being produced, Matilda 


5 feated herſelf by Mr. *Belmore, who: was 


delighted at the pleaſure ſne ſeemed to ex- 


5 Fence⸗ 9571 Oh 442 exclaimed this amiable 


man a the fullneſs of his heart, « how 


much, to be preferred is the ſerenity. of a. 3 
country life, its innocent and tranquil 


. pleaſures, to the noiſe, the buſtle, the difli- 


pation of a town one; to thoſe. amuſe- | 


ments, which inſtead of unbending the 


mind, bewilder the ſenſes and fatigue. che 
5 ſpirits! What enemies to their own happi- 
neſs are thoſe who forſake the ſweet and 
ſimple ſcenes of nature, for the haunts of 
vice, of folly, and intemperance! How 
much to be regretted i is the infatuation that 


. Reads them ro do ſo! how much to be bie : 
* hey for n it 22 | 1 0 


1 
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. And why,” aſked Howard, « ſince this 
attached to the ſerenity of a country life, 
do you urge me to quit it, and return to 55 
the great world ? pl {t 

Tis not a country life; tis „ gloom— 
tis ſolitude tis indolence I urge you to 
give up,” replied Belmore : *« had yot any 
purſuit to follow had you any tie to bind 
yo to it, I think a continuance in the : 
country would rather promote than i injure | 
your happineſs; but as that is not the caſe, 
as you have no avocation here to employ ; 


your time —as you are unconnected and 
fingle Howard ſtarted at theſe words, 


ES ſighed deeply, and averted his eyes from 


Mr. Belmore. As you are fingle,” re- 
pested Mr. Belmore, after a pauſe cauſed | 
by the emotion Howard had Betrayed, 
: cc and a fine young fellow, the * world | 
* Tos proper ſphere.” 0 | 
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* Howard again ſighed. „ will return 
; to it,“ ſaid he, * though without a hope of 
recovering my loſt happineſs.” SA 
Mr. Belmore perceiving lim relapſing 
into melancholy, En himſelf to 824 and 
g diff pate it. 3 
His effofts were ſoon ſeconded a by Mr. 
Aſhmore, who, in crofling a neighbouring 
7 field, eſpied the little party, and haſtened 
to them. He was received with the utmoſt 


pleaſure by Mr. Belmore and Matilda, and . 


: fat down to partake of, their humble repaſt. 
4 Howard and Aſhmore were not unknown 
7 to each other; the latter having viſited him, 

| prompted by feelings fimilarto thoſe which 
had induced Belmore to do ſo. The re- 
ception, however, he met with, diſpleaſed 
mim ſo much, chat he never peu bo 
repent h his viſit, | $3” BEEF 


15 Howie 


— 
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3 Howard at firſt felt ſorry that he bad 
J their party; but, by degrees, the 
mildneſs and benevolence of his manner 
reconciled him to his company. i 


A We ſhould appear a curious group,” 
5 aid Matilda, ſmiling, ** to ſpectators at a 
1 -diſtance; they would take us, In all proba- 
dility, for a ſet of ſtrolling gypſics.” Ev 
wb Or ſuppoſe,” cried Mr. Belmore, , « a 
ſorcereſs and magicians; your looks would ; 
cnn bear teſtimony againſt us.” 3 
V hilſt converſing, an jitinerant family 
_ muſicians, conſiſting of a buſband, 8 
| wife, and two children, approached 1 them 1 
WM the huſband played on the violin, the wife | 
on the hurdy-gurdy, and the children alter- 
nately on the tamborine.. The lively ſtrains | 
of the former, and the antick meaſures 
8 of the latter, ſoon cauſed a ſuſpenſion of 
bau. Mr. 7. Delevore, who nd in 


Fe 
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promoting i innocent mirth and contributing 
to the happineſs of his fellow-creatures, 5 
ordered the fragments of his feaſt to be 
diſtributed amongſt them, and rewarded - 
- them Rill more liberally afterwards, for the 
2 hilarity they had given riſe to. 0 
This hilarity, inſtead of exhilarating the 
ſpirits of Howard, ſeemed rather to depreſs : 
| them; it ſeemed to awaken painful remem- 
brances in his mind, and a deeper Owe 
than uſual ſat upon his features. 10 
Mr. Belmore, in hopes of dickpsting! it N 
b ſocial converſe, detained him in the VIS 
field till the hour of toil was over, amiithe 
labourers were departing from it. He W 
endeavoured to prevail on him to ſpend 
5 the remainder of the evening at the cot- 
tage; but his efforts to do ſo were ineffec- 
9 rual. Howard, however, refuſed him in a 
| manner which proved hh it was not from 


| e 


Ul 


! 


% ' 
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caprice, but Ger real melancholy, which 


needed the indulgence of retirement, that 
he declined his invitation. 


They parted from him at bin 4 


abode, over which the ſetting ſun diffuſed 


a ſolemn glory, that rendered its decay 
Kill more awful and conſpicuous.— The 
heart of Matilda ſunk as ſhe beheld him 
retreating amidſt its defolated walls ; and 
the pleaſing impreſſion the amuſements 


of the day had made 1 upon her mind, gave 


place to regret for him. 7 
«-]J rejoice to find,” ſaid Kiki ig | 


arclfing Mr. Belmore, as they purſued their 
way to the cottage, « that your exertions 


relative to Mr. Howard are likely to be- 


come more ſucceſsful than mine.” 


« [ truſt they may be ſucceſsful, " ſaid 
Mr. Belmore; 4 it will indeed give me 


8 inexpreſſible pleaſure, if Tc can ever conſider 


myſelf 
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myſelf the happy inſtrument of reſtoring to 
ſociety a perſon fo eminently formed to 


— 


— 


adorn. it as this young man. 5 4 
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E AS 4% 
« « I'm m neo. and pain'd Love firſt her eyes 1 fav. 5 


DRYDBN's congpuer or GRANADA: 


NoTwWITHSTANDING Bromley's na- 
5 tural levity, his feelings at this period were 
extremely painful ; fearful as he was, that 
his baſeneſs was known to Aſhmore, and 
that his knowledge of it would lead to the 
expoſure of it; an expoſure which could 
not fail of depriving him of the good opi- f 
nion 1 of the world (which he by. no means 2 
LEES dif- 


* - 


— 


— 


- 
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A dec and counteracting, in all pro- 


bability, his deſigns upon Matilda. Fad : . 


he imagined he poſſeſſ ed any influence over 


her heart, he would not have felt half ſo 


_ uneaſy at the idea of his conduct been diſ- 
covered to her, well knowing that love is 
prone to pardon, and overlook offences; 
but notwithſtanding his vanity, he could 
not fatter himſelf with an idea of having 
made that progreſs in her affections te de- 
fired, and conſequently dreaded, if his vil-. . 
lainy was diſcloſed to her at preſent, the 
would. for ever aſter ſhun him. 
After much deliberation, therefore, he 


a; determina in order to prevent the conſe- 


quences that might reſult from a premature : 
| diſcovery of it, to propoſe to her a clandeſ- 


tine marriage, under ſuch pretences as he 


hoped would impoſe upon her credulity 


and nne ; flattering himſelf, that 


from 7 
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from intereſted motives, ſhe might permit 
him to obtain chat triumph which from 
more tender ones ſhe would not allow him. 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to ſay, that this 
| marriage he meant ſhould-be a fictitious 7 
one, He had already, as has been men- 
tioned, ſucceeded i in a ſcheme of a ſimilar 
£ nature, 
If lucky enough to 90 10 now it was nis 
determination to take ſach meaſures as - 
ſhould prevent Matilda from being ever 
| troubleſome to him after he grew weary 
(which he had n no n would be the ry 
of herr 8 
His plans once arranged 1 d 
with the utmoſt anxiety for an opportunity 
of making his meditated propoſal, acting 
| with ſuch circumſpection, that neither Bel- 
more nor Matilda hoy W a a 
his viſits. 1 


Ere 


] 
+ \ 
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Dew he obtained, however, the opportu- 
nity he deſired, an incident occurred which 
had nearly betrayed him to Matilda. —As 
ſhe and Patty were walking one evening, 

about ſun-ſet, in a lonely road, they were 
met by him on horſeback; , returning from 
a gentleman s houſe, where he had ſpent the 8 
day, and where his libations to Bacchus had 
| ies quite too potent for his head. The ; 
moment he ſaw. Matilda, he leaped from : 
his horſe, and giving it in Charge to his 
groom, w whom he ordered to proceed home, 
| ſeized her hand, with a vehemence which 
alarmed her, ſwearing at the ſame time ſhe 
| was the-moſt lovely girl i in the world; and 
me ane ſhe only could make him bleſſed. 
Matilda, with much diſpleaſure, tried to 
diſengage herſelf from him, as the ſituation 
ſhe perceived he was in could not excuſe | 
to her the freedom of his manner; but her 


5 


„ „ e | efforts 
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| efforts to do ſo were vain; he held her bya 


E firm graſp, inſiſted on ber accompanyi we. 


him to the bermitage, and deſired n to 


leave them. 


Patty, offended we his neee "TY 
with an air of high diſdain was walking off, 
when Matilda, who by this time he had 
. drawn towards a ſhady path, leading into a 
retired part of his own grounds, forcibly 
| broke from him, and running-after- her 
companion, caught her * the arm. and 5 


hurried 8 


Bromley purſued Fiona BE again reiving : 
: Matilda s hand, ſwore ſhe ſhould not leave 
him. Patty, ſtill more enraged, now tried 
to diſengage herſelf from Matilda; but 
: Matilda holding her by the gown, turned 
to Bromley, and with a look expreſſive of 5 
the reſentment ſhe felt, commanded him o = 
releaſe her, Wo: 
In 


— 
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7 


Kier lock and manner reſtored bim to 
inſtant recollection; and ſecretly curſing 
_ himſelf for his boldneſs and termerity, oo 
de her hand, and attempted to apo 
logiſe for his conduct. To this apology, 
however, Matilda paid no attention: ſhe 05 
quitted him indignantly, and, on reaching 
farmer Hillgrove's, procured a man to 
attend her home, lelt the ſhould | again 3 
moleſted. NF age 7 TH 

She found Mr. Belmore in the 8 Gy 
The flutter of her ſpirits had not, by any 
means, ſubſided; and her agitation called 72 5 
forth his tender i inquiries. Theſei inquiries oy 
Matilda endeavoured to evade, from an 
apprehenſion of the conſequences that might | 
. reſult from his knowing the behaviour of 
Bromley; but he was too much intereſted . 
5 about her to permit any evaſion, and by Et 

| degrees drew n her the particulars he 
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. telired to leard. He felt greatly exaſpe- 
: rated at the conduct of Bromley, Which 
; even the fituation he was deſcribed to be in, 


enn not palliate im his opinion. 
In a few minutes, however, his diſplea- 


m was more than counterbalanced by the 
ſatisfaction he experienced at having ſo 

fair an opportunity as the preſent, for in- 
. quiring into the ſtate of Matilda's heart; 
an inquiry he had long been deſirous of 


making, | in conſequence of ſome ſecret ob- 
ſervations he had made, as well ada ſuſpicion 


; of theattachment of Bromley, notwithttand- 8 
| Ing all the pains. hehad taken to avoid ſeem- 
ing too particular to Matilda. As ſoon 


5 therefore as ſhe. had recovered her compo- | 


{ure, he led, in the moſt delicate manner, to 
the queſtion he wiſhed to aſk; and intreated · 
to know whether, if Bromley made] propoſals 


for e He would accept them.” Matilda, 
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it was possi ible on earth to have a foretaste 0E 


Wich what confidence did nature and 


"Wi not nacrifice immortal. elvis « fleet- 
ing jealousy; ; you WhO ever applaud the -' 
flights of genius; that conqueror without 
conquered, that vietor without spoil which © 
draws from eternity to enrich'time. Fj 


life once inspire me! I believed that 
every unhappiness came from not posses- 
sing sufficient thouglit and feeling; and that 


Celestial felicity which is only permanence | 
of enthusiasm and constancy in love. 5 
No, I do not repent this generous 
 exaltation—it i is not that which causes me 
to shed those tears chat water the 8 
- which is to receive me. 1 should have 
fulfilled the object of my destiny, I should 
have been worthy of the benefits of Heaven, 
had I consecrated my sounding lyre toce- 
lebrate the divine RE age in 
the univerce, t 

hes Thou will mae; 0 Gad ide boy.) 


bote of genius, the EYE. 
Vor. V. „ 125 
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religious, _ the wings. of thong lift | 
the soul to thee ! Rf 8's 
„ nothing narrow, nothing | 
base, nothing confined in religion. It is 
immense, infinite, eternal, and so far from 
genius turning the mind from it, ima- 
gination, from its first flight passes the 
| boundaries of human life, and the sublime 
| of every. kind is * a reflection. of the + 
EF . 
„ e Als! had 1 (HE none look 1 had 
1 placed my head. in Heaven, sheltered 
from the storm of human affections, 15 
Should not have been untimely blasted; 
phantoms would not have taken the place” 
of my brilliant chi imeras. _ Unhappy. me! 
my genius. if it still subsist is only felt by 1 
the foree of my grief; it is under the fea- 
W hostile power that it is known. 7 | 
Adieu then my country! Adieu the 
nd from which I received my birth! re- 
collections of my childhood, adieu What 285 
** to do n Lou who i in 


V'S 


\ 
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my writings have found ontiments cor- 
respondent to your own. souls, O my 
friends, wherever you are, ad It Ie 
not in an unworthy cause that Corinna 
has suffered, she has not forfeited her 


claim to your pity. 9 95 een 
CO Lovely Italy! in vain did you open 5 
to me your charms, what could you do for 


a heart forsaken ? Would you awaken m 8 
recollections, to augment my pain? 
Would you recal the 1 image of lappiness 
to make me indignant at my fate? 

— 1 submit with mildness to its dal. 
0 you who will survire me, when the 
spring shall return remember how Floved 
its beauties, how I praised its air and its 


perfumes! Sometimes call to mind my 
verses which bear the stamp of my soul; 


but think that fatal muses Love and 


misfortune have inspired my last strains. 


When the designs of Providence re- 


becting us are N an internal 
+ Reb FY 3 'N 8 s fa | 1 n 
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music prepares us for the arrival of the an- 
gel of death. There is nothing fearful, no- 
thing terrible in this celestial messenger. 15 
his wings are white; but he walks enve- 
loped in night, yet a thousand presages | 
announce his arrival. 15 
„Does the wind murmur, we bs iti 
we hear his voice. At the elose of day, the 
shadows which cover the fields, appear like 
the foldings of his flowing robe. At noon, ? 
when the living and the healthy , see no- 
thing but a pure ky; feel nothing but a 
brilliant sun, she whom the angel of death _ 
reclaims, perceives | at a distance a cloud 
which is soon to veil all nature from her 
eyes. 1 VVV 


Vouthful N young emotions, 


Þ take my leave of you for ever. Far from 
me be every deceitful regret ;" if some 
tears are yet allowed me, if I believe my- 


self yet beloved, it is because I am about 


to disappear, but were I to seite upon life, 5 
it e turn agent me {0m its e 


« | CORINNA. „ 
ce Ad you, O Rome! whers my ashes_ 
will be transported, pardon me you who : 
have beheld 80 many die, if with a trem- | 
bling step, Ljoin your illustrious dead; par- 
don me, if I pity my own lot. Senti- 
ments and thoughts; perhaps noble, per- 
haps fertile, are extinguished with me, 
and of all the faculties of the soul, for 
which I am indebted to nature; that of 's 
suffering is the only one of as 1 have | 
the full exercise. 9 5 

No matter, I must . The great 
mystery of death whatever it waybe, brings 
tranquillity with it. You are my security, 
ye silent tombs; thou art my security boun- 
tiful Deity. Thad made my choice on earth, 
and my heart has no longer any asylum, 5 
Vou will decide for me, and my lot will be 
the better · ſor it.“ . : A | 
| Thu fniched the last song of * Corinna, 

| N 338 


FO 
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: The hall resounded e OPER ind mol” 5 
choly murmur of applause, and Lord Nel- 
ville, unable to support the violence of his 


emotion, fell senseless on the ground. Co- 
rinna seeing him in this situation, wished 


} 


6 2 


to go to him, but her strength failed her 
jp 6 moment she attempted to rise; she was 
conducted home, and from that moment, 
there was no hope of her life. 

She sent for a venerable priest, in whom 


. placed great confidence, and conversed : 
along time with him. Lueilia repaired to 
ber, and. so moved was she by the grief of 
Oswald, that she threw herself at her sis- 
ter s feet to conjure her to receive him; but 
Corinna refused, though free from any 
feeling of resentment “ I pardon him, 


said she“ for having torn my heart; men 


do not know the evil they do, and zociety 0 
persuades them that it is eee pastime 


to fill hen winke 


* ; W : bs 


\ 
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it to dpa, But in this my Gig mo- | 
ment God has given me the grace to reco- | 
ver my tranquillity, | and I feel that the 
" Sight of Oswald would fill my Soul with | 
sentiments which do not accord with the 
© agonies of death—reli gion alone claims this 
- awful hour. I pardon him whom I 80 
much loved,” continued che, with a feeble 
voice, © may he live © happy with you; 
But when the time shall come that he too 
must quit this earthly scene, let him then 
think of poor” Corinna. She will watch : 
over him if God permit; for we do not 
cease to love, when our affeetion bas cost 1 
an dan life.” e 8 
Oswald was at the threshold of Pike 
r sometimes about to enter in spite of 
the positive prohibition of Corinna, and 
at other times quite absorbed in woe. 
Lucilia went from one to the other, the 
mediating angel between and | 
NO". RN 
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One evening it was thought chat 9 
na was better, and Lucilia obtained Os- 
wald s consent to go with her to their 
daughter, whom they had not seen for 
three days. Corinna during this interval 
found herself worse, and fulfilled all the 
duties of religion. We are assured that 
she said to the old ecclesiastic who recelv- 
ed her last confession : — Father, you ; 
now know my sad destiny, pronounce 8 
Sr judgment on- me. 1 never sought revenge : 
for an injury done me; never was I insen- 
si ible to the sufferings of lars: ; my faults 
7 are those of the passions, which would not 
be culpable in themselves if human weak- 
ness and human pride had not blended 
error with excess. Do you believe, 0 my 
father, you who have experienced more of 
life than me, do you believe that God Will 
0 pardon me P— Ves daughter, ” 8aid the 


old man, 4 is your heart now entirely his * 


— * 21 believe 80 father,” answered che, 


— 3 


-. 


= once more behold the sky. Lucilia then ky 


con. „„ nn 


take em me this portrait (it was that Ts 


of Oswald), and place at my heart the 
image of him who descended upon earth, 
not to the aid of power and genius, but to 
that of suffering and death, which most 
needed his succour. Corinna then per- 
. ceived the Prince Castel-Forte, who was 
weeping by her bed side. My friend, * 
said she, stretching her hand to him * v 
are all that I find near me now. I lived 
for love; and were it not for you, I should 
die alone.” Her tears flowed as she utter- 
ed these words, then she added How- 


ever the moment is now arrived when _ 
can dispense with assistance, our friends 


can only follow us to the threghold of life. 


There begin thou ghts whose oy. can- | 
not be imparted.” 


She caused herself to be carried} in an ” 
arm chair to the window, that she might 


— 
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e me the wretched Onald,. un- 
able to contain himself any longer, follow- 


eld her, and fell « on his knees before Corin- | 93 


1 She wished to speak to him, but had 
not the strength. She lifted her eyes to 


Heaven, and saw the moon which was o- 
| vered with the same cloud be had made 


Lord Nelville notice when they «topped on 
ds sea shore on their way to ne, 2 | 
She pointed to it with her dying hand; 
and her last ich eaused * hand to 


What Ka of Oxwald? 7 Such was this - 
distraction that fears were entertained at 
first for his reason, and for his life. He 
followed the funeral procession-of Corinna 
to Rome. He shut himself up a long time 


. at Tivoli, whither be would not permit 


either his wife or his daughter to accom- 
pany him. At length attachment and duty 
recalled him to . and —_ returned 


2 


; CORINNA. 27 5 
oy * England together. | Lord Nebvlte gave 


an example of domestic life, the most re- 


gular and most pure. But did he pardon 
himself for his past conduct? Did he derive 
consolation from the world who approved 
of it? Was he satisfied with a common 


lot, after what he had lost? All this 1 


know not, nor will Lin this respect either 5 
7 blame” or pequit him. 785 
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10 THE FIFTH voLUMs. Th 
aon 28, 3 Su, 3 


Talma having e — kis life | in 
London, his admirable genius has combined the 
| HOI 6 beauties of the dramatic art in both 
countries. e 


Page 108, line 21. Fs „ 
After the death f Dante, 3? F 8 


ashamed of having permitted him to die at a dis- 
tance from his natural home, sent a deputation to 


5. 


the Pope, to beseech him to let them have his re- 


mains, which were buried at Ravenna; but the 
Pope refused, thinking, justly, that the country 
which had afforded the exile an asylum, was to him 
his native land; therefore he would not give bt the 
- N of possessing his Sounds. 


* Page 109, line Gownt wg 3 oe 
- Alfieri vd, that it was raking 1 the churc 5 
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Santa Croce, that be felt for the first Bae the 3 
of glory, and it is there that he was buried. The 
epitaph which he composed for his respectable 
friend, the Countess of Albany, and for himself, 
contains the most moving and simple in 

of a long and perfect RI Ts . 


Page 24, line 20. 

WH having been aunouned at Bologna, that an 

eclipse of the sun would take place at two o 'clock. 
in the day, the people collected in the market- | 
| place to behold it, and impatient at its delay) 
EE called for it with petulance, as they would for an 
actor who made them wait. At length ie Ghai, 5 
L but the cloudy weather preventing it from produce, 


ing a grand effect, they began to hiss with great tu- , 
_ mult, not finding, 496 oo E to their e 
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